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PREFACE. 



I HAVE attempted in the following pages, 
to state clearly and conci^e)}^ the leading evi- 
dences for, the truth of : Ghrtstianity. It has 
been my aim to fix the reader's attention upon 
a few strong arguments, to place these in the 
most striking point of view, and to compress 
the whole into the smallest compass consistent 
with perspicuity. 

In the chapter on the authenticity of the 
New Testament, I have, with an equal share 
of new, and I would venture to hope, important 
matter, incorporated part of an essay on that 
subject which I published twenty years ago. 



IV 

A thorough conviction of the truth of the 
Christian religion, founded on a careful and 
conscientious examination of its evidences, 
will infallibly conduct the inquirer to the true 
and only source from which he can derive com- 
fort and support in the dark and gloomy day of 
trial and of woe — come when it may. It is 
not far distant, if we give credit to the best 
interpreters of Scripture prophecy ; though an 
auspicious gleam of hope, from the same pro- 
phetic intimations, would encourage us to con- 
sider it as the precursor of a brighter period. 

Whoever has fully assured himself of the 
certainty of Christ's resurrection will be in no 
danger of having his principles unsettled, or 
his faith shaken, by any of the various forms or 
disguises under which infidelity may assail him; 

From this grand fact, the essential tenets of 
our religion follow by a short and easy process. 
Our Lord's resurrection proves that his atone- 
ment is accepted, that his mediation is esta* 
blished, that his intercession is all-powerful, 
that bis promises are sure, that his word is 
truth J whilst his Divinity is displayed with pe- 



culiar lustre in the fulfilment of that astonishing 
declaration and prediction ; ** Destroy this 
** temple, and in three days Itvill raise it up." 

But the examination must not he delayed till 
the hour of peril is arrived. The warrior must 
not have to find his armour when the trumpet 
sounds for battle. 

May I, in conclusion, be penmitted to observe, 
that this small volume more especially offers 
itself to the notice of those, who, though well 
acquainted with secular affairs and scientific 
truth, have not given the subject of Revelation 
that attention which its paramount importance 
demands. 



Belle-' Vue, Bath, Oct. 6, 1832. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES 

OF NATURAL RELIGION, 



Before entering on the immediate subject of 
this work, I shall venture to premise a few ob- 
servations on the first great truth of Natural 
Religion. 

<< He that cometh to God," says the 
inspired Apostle, *< must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him I"^ The same high authority, in his 
address to the inhabitants of Lystra, appeals to 

* Heb. xi. 6. 
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the general course of nature, as affording suffi- 
cient evidence of a Supreme Power, even to 
those who had not been favoured with the light 
of Revelation. ** Nevertheless, he left not him- 
*^ self without witness, in that he did good, and 
** gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
^< filling our hearts with food and gladness ?''* 

The ailment for the existence of a wise 
and benevolent Providence, derived from the 
constant and regular succession of the various 
changes which take place in nature, and from 
the order and beauty of the universe, is pecu- 
liarly calculated, and was intended, to cany 
conviction to every mind — to the peasant as 
well as to the philosopher. Day and night, the 
revolution of season after season ; the sun^ the 
source of light and heat ** standing in his order 
'* and never fainting in his watch," fair emblem 
of that true sun of righteousness which arose 
upon a lost world, with healing in his wings ; 
the rain from heaven^ the splendid scenery of 
the clouds-^ffer a strong though silent rebuke 

• Acts X V. 7. 



to the miserable sopHistry, and gi^ovelling views 
of the Atheist. *< Look upon the rainbow, and 
** praise him that made it ; very beaatiful it is 
<^ in the brightness thereof. It compasseth the 
<* heaven about with a glorious circle^ and the 
" hands of the Most High have bended it.* 

In contemplating the element of light, that 
mantle of grace and beauty, which the kindness 
of the Deity seems to have thrown over the 
material world, for the sole object of beautify- 
ing the scene, and rendering it a constant 
source of pure enjoyment ; in its wonderful 
adaptation to the organ of sight, and in its no 
less wonderful connection with the percipient 
mind, we find an endless subject for admira- 
tion and gratitude. Again, the ripening of 
fruits, manifestly intended for the comfort, nay 
luxury of man — the variety of their flavours — 
the preservation of the seed — ^the medicinal 
properties of various vegetable products, by 
which disease is mitigated or cured ; — still more, 
man himself— his form — the position of his 

* Ecclesiast. xliii. 11, 12. 
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various senses — and, above all, that thinking 
thing within him —its powers of reflection and 
observation, its internal couseiousness of right 
and wrong — these tokens and wonders, which 
are alike presented to all, proclaim the power, 
the wisdom and goodness of their Author ; 
whilst they infallibly teach us, that in the in- 
ferences we draw CMicerning the invisible^ 
things of God from the things which are seen 
we cannot be mistaken or misled. 

It is by these general views of nature that 
the mind which has been bewildered by scepti- 
cal sophistry may be recalled to a sounder 
philosophy, and reminded, in language which it 
is impossible to misinterpret, of the mighty but 
mysterious Agent in producing those wonderful 
and diversified phenomena which are continually 
passing before him. The least reflection will 
point out, on every side, the operation of powers 
which cannot belong to matter. 

It is solely in consequence of our familiarity 
with the appearances of nature, that our feel- 

* Rom i. 20. 
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ings of wonder and curiosity are so little excited 
by them, and that they make so slight an im- 
pression on the mind. ^* If/' says a profound 
writer/ << an animal or a vegetable were brought 
" into being before our eyes in an instant of 
^' time, the event would not be in itself more 
^< wonderful than their slow growth to maturity 
from an embryo, or from a seed. But, on 
the former supposition, lliere is no man who 
" would not perceive and acknowledge the im* 
*^ mediate agency of an intelligent cause ; 
<< whereas, according to the actual order of 
** things, the effect steals so insensibly on the 
^* observation, that it excites little or no 
^< curiosity, excepting in those who possess a 
** sufficient degree of reflection to contrast the 
^^ present state of the objects ^around them 
** with their first origin, and with the progres- 
^* sive stages of their existence/* 

And here I think it right to observe, that even 
from those unhappy cases of perverted intellect, 
where the argument from the order of nature 

♦ Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind. Vol. ii, p. 310 



mrries no conTiction, and Hrhere even the lustre 
tfarmvn on that order by the discoveries of 
modem philosophy is shed in vain, hope is not 
utterly shut out. It has been said, to use tihe 
wovds of an impressive writer,* ** the name of 
** Atheist now implies not a lofty superiority to 
** prejudice, but a melancholy and frightful aban* 
<< donment of the understanding ; not genius, but 
'< insanity/* And it is, indeed, the most brilliant 
among the triumphs of the philosophy of the 
present day, that it has so plainly interpreted 
those characters in which the name of Deity is 
indelibly written upon the heavens and upon 
the earth. Let us, however, suppose the exist- 
ence of the untoward case to which I have just 
alluded. By another process of reasoning even 
this Atheist nought arrive at the conclusion to 
which we are anxious to conduct him. Indis- 
putable testimony to the truth of certain facts 
may have weight with him. Upon this evidence 
he is compelled to believe, that a person did ap- 
pear at a particular period on this earth, claim- 

♦ Croly. 



ing to be received in the character of a messenger 
sent from God, and proving his commission by 
working miracles. But to work a miracle, im- 
plies the power of suspending or controlling the 
laws of nature ; and that is a power which the 
ordainer of those laws alone could bestow. 
Thus, from the credentials of the messenger, 
he may be led to acknowledge the Sovereign 
who sent him. It is important to observe, that 
if an Atheist calls in question the truth of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, he 
can only do it upon gromids which are purely 
historical. No pre-conceived, though erroneous, 
notions of the Divine Attributes can offer any 
impediment to his belief. It has been well ob- 
served,* " Whatever Atheism we may have 
*^ founded on the common phenomena around 
us, here is a new phenomenon which demands 
our attention, — the testimony of a man who, 
in addition to evidences of honesty, more 
** varied and more satisfying than were ever 

* Eyidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation, 
l>y ]>r. Chalmers, p. 233. 
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^' offered by a brother of the species, had a 
" voice from the clouds, aud the power of work- 
'< ing miracles, to vouch for him. We do not 
** think that the account which this man gives 
*< of himself can be viewed either with indiffer- 
<* ence or distrust, and the account is most sa^ 
" tisfying* / proceeded' forth^ and came from 
" Grod—He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
" words of Gfod-^Even as the Father said unto 
** me so I speak. He had elsewhere said, that 
<^ God was his Father. The existence of God 
'* is here laid before us, by an evidence altoge« 
'< ther distinct from the natural argument of the 
^' schools, and it may therefore be admitted in 
" spite of the deficiency of that argument.'' 

The argument for the existence of the Deity, 
derived from the pFoofs of design and wisdom 
which are every where apparent, has been briefly 
and perspicuously stated by a late eminent di- 
vine, and as I kqow not how it csm be exhibited 
in a clearer Ught, I shall lay it before the reader 
in bis own words, reserving to myself the liberty 
of making a few observations which may not be 
wiiolly without use to those who are acquainted 
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witli the sceptical sophistry by which these 
truths have been assailed. But what truth, 
however sfelf-evideDt, is there that may not be 
called in question by the pi^rverseness of the 
sceptic, when he can deliberately express a 
doabt concerning the reality of his own exist* 

ence, and of the certainty of mathenmtical 
science. Happily, however, the never-failing 
agreement of the phenomena of the heavens 
with the previous calculations of astronomers, 
decisively proves to us the veracity of our facul- 
ties, and their competency to discover truth on 
subjects which, at first view, seem most out of 
their reach. 

The argument proceeds thus : 
" When we examine a watch, or any other 
" piece of machinery, we instantly perceive 
" marks of design. The isirrangement of its 
" several parts, and the adaptation of its move- 
" ments to one result, show it to be a contriv- 
ance ; nor do we ever imagine the faculty of 
contriving to be in the watch itself, but in a 
separate agent. If we turn from art to nature, 
" we behold a vast magazine of contrivances ;. 
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we see innumerable objects replete with the 
most exquisite design. The human eye, for 
example, is formed with admirable skill for 
the purpose of sight, the ear for the function 
of hearing. As in the productions of art we 
never think of ascribing the power of con- 
** trivance to the machine itself, so we are cer* 
tain the skill displayed in the human structure 
is not a property of man, since he is very 
imperfectly acquainted with his own forma- 
tion. If there be an inseparable relation 
^* betwixt the ideas of a contrivance and a con- 
** triver ; and if it be evident, in r^ard to the 
<< human structure, the designing agent is not 
** man himself, there must undeniably be some 
'* separate invisible being who is his former. 
<* This great Being we mean to indicate by the 

<< appellation of Deity. 

'< This reasoning admits but of one reply. 
*< Why, it will be said, may we not suppose the 
** world has always contiimed as it is ; that is, 
<< that there has been a constant succession of 
<* finite beings, appearing and disappearing on 
<< the earth from all eternity ? I answeri what- 
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<< ever is supposed to have occasioned this con- 
<< stant succession, exclusive of an intelligent 
<< cause, will never account for the undeniable 
** marks of design visible in all finite beings« Nor 
** is the absurdity of supposing a contrivance 
" without a contriver diminished by this imt^i- 
*^ nary Boecession ; but ratiier increased, by 
<* being repeated at eveiy step of the series* 

<* Besides, an eternal succession of finite 
*< beings involves in it a contradiction, and is 
** therefore plainly impossiUe. As the supposi- 
*< tion is made to get quit of the idea of any 
** one having existed from eternity, each of the 
^ beings in the succession must have begun in 
'< time ; but the succession itself is eternal. We 
^' have then the succession of beings infinitely 
*^ earlier than any being in the succession ; ^r, in 
*^ other words, a series of beings running on, 
€ui mfinitumy before it reached any particu- 
lar being, which is absurd.^ 
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* It was chiefly with a view to this part of the demon- 
stration, where Hall so clearly proves the absurdity and 
impossibility of an infinite succession of finite beings, that 
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<^ From these considerations it is ma- 
<< nifest there must be some eternal Being, or 
** nothing could ever have existed ; and since 
*^ the beings which we behold bear in their whole 
** structure evident marks of wisdom and 
*^ design, it is equally certain that he who 
** formed them is a wise and intelligent 
agent. 

To prove the unity of this great Being, in 
opposition to a plurality of Grods, it is not 
necessary to have recourse to metaphysical 
^* abstractions. It is sufficient to observe, that 
** the notion of more than one Author of 
^ nature is inconsistent with that harmony of 
design which pervades her works; that it 
solves no appearances, is supported by no 
^' evidence, and serves no purpose but to em- 
barrass and perplex our conceptions. 
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I have introdaced the whok guoicttion. Clarke's noted De- 
monstration of the Being and Attributes of God, would 
admit of being strengthened on this point — an observation, 
which may perhaps have occurred to some of my readers 
who have studied that work. 
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** Such are the proofs of the existence of 
** that great and glorious Being whom we 
denominate God : and it is not presumption 
to say, it is impossible to find another truth 
in the whole compass of morals, which, ac-* 
^* cording to the justest laws of reasoning, 
'^ admits of such strict and rigorous demons* 
« tration/* 

I will just remark that the two principles, 
which obviously form the ground- work of all 
reasoning of this kind, are instinctive truths^ 
and are founded in the constitution of man. 
If this class of truths will not admit of being 
confirmed by any process of reasoning, they 
have, at leasts as much authority as those which 
rest on demonstration, as all demonstration is 
ultimately founded on them.* The first of these 
is, that every thing which begins to exist must 
have a cause. Our constitution determines us 
to believe that every event requires an efficient 
cause or implies the operation of power. t << In 



* See Stewart's Active Moral Powers, vol. ii. p. 18. 

t Ditto, vol. i. p. 353. 
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" the case of every change in the state of ex- 
<* temal objects, or of oar own bodies, we not 
'* only connect with this particular change the 
^* idea of some cause, but we have an irresistible 
*< conviction of the necessity of a cause."* The 
other principle is, that a combination of means 
conspiring to a particular end implies iatelli« 
gence ; or, in other words, that we can judge of 
design by its effects. Now this is a principle 
upon which we act every moment of our lives ; 
by which we not only judge of other men's in- 
tentions, but by which we are alone certain of 

the existence of any intelligent being but our- 
selves. *<< If there be such a thing as an in- 
<* tuitive perception or judgment of the mind, 
<* the inferences we make of design from its 
<* effects are entitled to the appellation. A ca- 
** pacity of forming such inferences is plainly an 
*< essential part of our constitution ; and to dis- 
pute their certainty in the common conduct 
of life, by urging sceptical subtilties in oppo- 
sition to them, would expose a man to the 

* Stewart's AeiiT^ and Moral Powers, vol. ii, y* 19, 
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<* charge of iiuianity, as infallibly as if he were 
" to dispute the certainty of a mathematical 
" axiom/' 

It would be inconsistent with the design of 
this work, to enter into any detail of those 
various and multiplied marks of wisdom and 
benevolent design which present themselves 
on every side, and which have been admirably 
illustrated by various writers. Yet I cannot 
refrain from stepping a little out of the way to 
introduce a few quotations and remarks which 
appear to myself singularly interesting* Upon 
this subject the caution given by a profound 
writer should always be kept in view, *" The 
'* proper use of such speculations is not to refute 
** the Atheist, but to illustrate the wisdom and 
<* the unity of design displayed in the material 
<' and moral worlds j or rather to enlighten and 
<< exalt our own understandings, by tracing, with 
<< humility and reverence, the operations of a 
<* wisdom which is infinite and divine." 

To b^in then, with what is nearest and most 

* Stewart's Actire and Moral Powers, vol. ii, p. 36. 
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interesting to us — with man himself. *An able 
writer observes, and it is worthy of the deepest 
attention, that ** when any improvement is made 
<< in architectural, or mechanical, or optical 
sciences, it is found that there are all along 
examples of it in the animal body, which ought 
to have been marked before, and which might 
have suggested to us the improvement/' — The 
same writer then proceeds, " We undertake to 
prove, that the foundation of the Eddystone 
light-house, the perfection of human archi- 
tecture and ingenuity, is not formed on prin- 
ciples so coiTect as those which have directed 
the arrangement of the bones of the foot ; 
that the most perfect pillar or kingpost is not 
adjusted with the accuracy of the hollow 
" bones which support our weight ; that the 
<* insertion of a ship's mast into the hull is a 
" clumsy contrivance compared with the con- 
<* nexions of the human spine and pelvis ; and 
*' that the tendons are composed in a manner 

* See a very valuable article, ^^ Ani1IU^ Mechanics," in the 
" Library of Useful Knowledge/' 
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^* superior to the last patent cables of Huddart, 
^* or the yet more recently improved chain-^cables 
" of Bloxan." 

He adds, however, " that the perfection of 
^' the plan of animal bodies, the demonstration 
** of contrivance and adaptation, but more than 
<* these, the proof of the continual operation of 
*^ the power which originally created the sys- 
tem, are evinced in the property of life,— in 
the adjustment of the various sensibilities, — in 
<* the fine ord^ of the nioving parts of the 
body, — in the circulation of living bloody — in 
the continual death of particles, and their 
<< removal from the frame, — in the permanence 
*^ of the individual, whilst every material par- 
** tide of his frame is a thousand times changed 
** in the progress of his life.'' << Modem disco- 
'< veries have shown that the hardest material 
" of the frame is changing continually ; that is, 
^' every instlEint of time, from birth to death/' 

And here I would by the way remark, (and 
the reader will excuse the digression, as it 
relates to the second truth of Natural Religion,) 
how strong an intimatioA this affords that our 
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thinking powers cannot be the r68alt df our 
bodily organizcition, and that the dissoliitfoili of 
the body does by no means infer the extinctton 
of tlie sou), "^rhen, during all ihe obangeB which 
the body un^rgoes, even to every particle of 
our solid fabric, we retain the most distinct 

consciousness of cUr personal identity. This 
conchiibion, te still ferther confh-nved by the 
ck)n8ideration, that the will, ftotn tbe very 
nature of its acts, must belong to a sifinple, 
uncoDipounded and indivisible being, and, tK>n- 
sequeMly, can never be m attribute of fuattetr 
whidi in its essence is the very Reverse of this. 

Again» aooflier strong argument hx ISekvo v of 
the distinct nature and immateriality of miod, 
arises from a 'consideration of the doctrine t>f 
what is called the seamdart/ gwjMties of matter. 

Testate this as briefly ^ possible. That our 
gemations of tasta, ef smell, of soond, of heat 
and cold, of "cokml^, can exist only in the mrkid, 
though they are produced by certain unknown 
powers or properties of external objects, is, I 
believe, tmiverMtty admitted by the best philo- 
sophers. Indeed it must a|^»ear obvious to 
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eveiy one, in all the cases mentioned above, 
excepting in that of colour, in which a difficulty 
occurs ; the colour of the object appearing as 
remote as its extension and figure. To the 
imagmatumj thwefore, the sensation of colour 
seecQS transported otii of the mind. This illu- 
sion, however, may be explained by tiie intimate 
43onnectioB, which must necessarily be established 
from the first moment that the eye opens, 
between cokwr and the external object, and 
from our early habits of inattention to the 
phenonii^fia of consciousness. We ask then, 
and it is a question to \i4iich no materialist can 

give A consistent answer, *^* If it he unpfailoso- 
pbieal to confound our sensations of colour, 
of beat and of cold, with such qualities of 
extension, figure and solidity, is it not, if 
possiUe, still more so, to confound with these 
qui^ties ^ae phenomena of thought, of voli- 

" tion, and of moral emotion ?*' 

* 

* I beg to refer the reader to the excellent remarks on 
the philosophy of Des Cartes^ in Stewart's first Disserta- 
tion, prefixed to the Supplement of the Encyclopeedia 
Britannica, p. 98, 104. 
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To return from this digression. I shall make 
no apology for laying before the reader two more 
passages from another excellent tract similar to 
the one before quoted. *** Perhaps in the wide 
range of nature's splendid operations, there is 
not to be found a more perfect, or a more 
extensive series of effects, resulting from a 
less complicated piece of mechanism, than is 
<< witnessed in the circulating system ; a me- 
<< chanism whereby tissues the most different 
« are constructed out of the same fluid, and 
« vessels, externally alike, elaborate secretions 
** which have scarcely one point in common. 
<< Between the blood going to the stomach, and 
** that which supplies the kidnejrs, no difference 
'< is ^scoverable ; yet the fluids secreted by 
<< these organs are totally dissimilar ; the vessels 
which supply the teeth and those which sup- 
port the brain appear externally alike, yet 
<< there are not two substances in nature more 
^* opposite than nerve and enamel. Muscular 
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* ^^Animal Physiology," in the " Library of Useful Know- 
ledge," part 3, p. 86. 
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*< fibre is never deposited where cartilage, was 
*^ wanted ; bile is never eleminated where saliva 
** should be formed. Each tissue is deposited 
<* in its proper place ; and not only in its proper 
<< place, but in its proper time ; and not only in 
** its proper time, but also in its proper quantity. 
<< When a bone is broken, osseous matter is im- 
^* mediately thrown into the fracture by the 
<^ vessels of the part When a nerve is divided, 
<* nervous matter is brought to the divided oi^an, 
** and the nerve is healed. When cuticle has 
** been destroyed, a new layer of skin is instantly 
** substituted. And when a piece of flesh has 
** been cut out, granulations instantly arise, and 
<< fill up the cavity which had been formed. But 
<* no sooner has the bone united, than the influx 
*' of ossific particles ceases ; and the moment 
that granulation has raised the wounded part 
to a level with the surface, the deposition of 
<* muscular fibre stops, and the formation of 
** skin begins. Did the production of skin com- 
<* mence before granulation had filled up the 
" cavity, deformity would be the consequence ; 
" or did granulation continue after the cavity 
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<< bad been filled up, tbe formation of skin would 
^* be prevented. Granulation continues, there- 
'* fore, as long as it is required, and ceases when 
'* its continuance, would be hurtful i and the 
'* secretion of skin begins only when the other 
*' process has been completed, and terminates 
'' as soon as the part is perfect/' 

What pleasing and unanswerable proofe of 
benevolent design, and what motives for grati- 
tude do these facts suggest ? Amongst others, 
we perceive that remarkable power witii which 
the body has been endued, of repairing any in- 
jury which may befal it The moment an 
injury is received, a process is immediately set 
to work to effect its reparation ; and this — with- 
out thought or consciousness on the part of the 
individual ; on the contrary, we are sure that 
the kind intentions of nature have been often 
thwarted by tbe injudicious interference of art. 
Here, then, we see a number of causes conspir- 
ing for the accomplishment of a benevolent pur- 
pose, and have a palpable opportunity of com- 
paring the wisdom of Providence with the ends 
to which it is directed. 
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The other passage which I shall ojfer from 
the same exoettent work is highly interesting 

i 

and instructive. 

After desoPibing the apjiaratus of respiration, 
the authop thus proceeds -t^^^^ From the sketch 
*< which has heeo drawn of the comparative 

4 

<f anatomy of respiration we have seen suifi- 
<^ oient to prove, that what is principally required 
•^ ill the reispirfttopy f^pp«4^tu9, is an organ so 
«« qpmstmctod as to ailow the lai^st possible 
q^Antit^ ©f d0t9ri€iv$tod Woodt to enjoy the 
fuUei^t iqterflOlEirso with the Impost possible 
*^ quantity of vital *ir. Slicb an organ is the 
** grand deiideratam «f the fuqction; every 
oth^r is prppar^tory and subseryiept ; and 
supb a place of intercourse is met with in the 
'^ bmn^LQ lung«i. It has been supposed by Hales, 
" that represeotiqg tb^ sis5e of each air^-cell at 
' ' ^^ part of an inch in diameter, the amount 
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* « Animal Physiology," p. 98. 
f In respiraAiiOii tbe ciyrbpn of the venous blood enters 
into combination with the oxygen of the atmosphere. Car- 
bonic acid is expired — the venous blood is purified by the 
removal of its carbon and rendered arterial. 
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** of surface furnished by them collectively would 
*^ be represented by 20,000 square inches. Keil 
** has estimated the number of these cells at 
'< 174,418,615, and the surface which they pre- 
<< sent at 21,906 square inches ; and Lieberknhn 
'^ has increased it to no less than 1500 cubic 
** feet It is upon these air-cells that the venous 

blood is distributed by an infinity of vessels 

« 

derived from the pulmonary artery ; it is for 
'< the sake of these air-cells that the lungs are 
<^ formed and the extensive respiratory machi- 
** nery, which has been now described, is erected ; 
** it is during the circulation of the blood upon 
<< these air-cells that the desired alterations in 
** its properties are wrought ; and when the re- 
** lative extent of the actual respiratory organ 
is compared with the insignificant dimensions 
of the lungs in which that organ is contained, 
^' it is difficult to conceive how so small a part, 
** differently constructed, could be more efFectu- 



ally adapted to the objects which it is intended 
to accomplish. A stratum of blood, several 
** hundred feet in surface, is exposed to a stratum 
<< of air still more extensive ; and these two 
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<< strata of oontiguous fluids are comprehended 
*' within an oi^n, which may be easily com- 
*< pressed within the compass of a few inches. 
<* To look for any parallel to this amid the most 
« masterly contrivances of science were vain." 

If from man, we turn our attention to the 
phenomena of the lower animals, we every 
where trace the wisdom of Providence in so 
wonderfully adapting their instincts to the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, and to the laws 
of the material world. A field is here opened 
of immense extent to the curious inquirer. It 
has always struck me as a beautiful idea in the 
case of some of the lower animals that they 
seem intended ** to typify to the fancy the arts 
** of human life, and the arrangement of human 
" affairs " 



'' Consortie tecta 



ft 



" Urbis habent magnbqae agitant tab l^bus avum. 

Georg. iv. 1 



It is not, however, to the experience or reason 
of the animal that we refer the ingenuity of its 
contrivances, or the unerring certainty with 
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which it performs its operations, but to the wis- 
dom of that Being who implanted the instinct 
when he formed the animal.* 

When» from contemplating the wonders dis- 
played in the formation and preservation of man, 
and in those Tarioas arrangements extending to 
the minutest objeot on this globe, we lift up our 
eyes to the hosts of heaven, those countless 
mjrriads of stupendous bodies, which compose 
the visible universe, ** types of the hoats of the 
** invisible heavens,'* (as they have been 
finely called by a late writert) and consider 
llieir distance, magnitude, the steadiness and 
i^ularity of their movements, the feeling which 
the Psalmist expresses with suoh astonishing 
sublimity, irresistibly takes possession of the 
mind : — *< When I consider the heavens, the 
<< work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
*< which thou hast ordained ; What is m^n^ that 
" thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
** that thou visitest him ? " 



♦ See Note (A.) 
f James Douglas, Esq. 
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This, indeed, must be the natural expresBion 
of ieeling which a true philosophy would sug- 
gest to the mind, when it contemplates the great- 
ness and perfections of the Almighty Upholder 
of that magnificent uniTcrse which rose into 
existence at His command. But the same phi- 
losophy repels the gloomy thought that the indi- 
vidual may be neglected or overlooked amidst 
the grandeur and multiplicity of the works of 
the Creator. ** When he regards the structure 
<< of his own body, he learns to consider space 
<< and magnitude as nothing to a Creator. He 
finds that the living being, which he was about 
to contemn, in comparison with the great 
system of the universe, exists by the continu- 
** ance of a power, no less admirable than that 
** which rules the heavenly bodies ; he sees that 
<< there is a revolution, a circle of motions no 
<* less wonderful in his own frame, in the 
mioi'ocosm of man's body, than in the plane- 
tary system ; that there is not a globule of 
^^ blood which circulates, but possesses attrac- 
** tion as incomprehensible and wonderful as 
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'^ that which retains the planets in their 
" orbits.*** 

It seems impossible to reflect on the principle 
of universal gravitation, that mysterious power 
which pervades all nature, ^* connecting together 
<< the most distant regions of space, as well as 
<< the most remote periods of duration,*' without 
acknowledging it, to be a noble proof of the 
constant superintendance, and transcendent wis- 
dom of the Almighty Creator. Every fact con- 
cerning the motions of the heavenly bodies is 
reducible to this one single lawt— the mutual 
gravitation of all bodies to one another with 
forces that act directly as the masses of the 
bodies, and inversely as the squares of their 
distance. 

The selection of this law of singular sim- 
plicity is a most conspicuous mark of wise 
contrivance. It appears evidently singled out 
by consummate wisdom as the most perfect of 
in infinite number that were equally possible. 

* " Animal Mechanics/' p. SO. << Library of Useful 
knowledge." 

t See Note (B.) 
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Under its influence, the continuance of order in 
the system is secured, as the greatest irregulari- 
ties are all periodical, gradually diminishing and 
again increasing to their small maximum.* 

Every attempt to account for the cause of 
gravitation, upon mechanical principles^ has 
been altogether unsuccessful* 

*' This sun, although so remote from us, that 

* a cannon ball shot directly towards it, and 
^ maintaining its full speed, would be twenty 
^ years in reaching it, yet affects the earth by its 

* attraction in, an inappreciable instant of time 

* — a closeness of union of which we can form 

* but a feeble, and totally inadequate idea, by 
< comparing it to any material connection ; 

* since the communication of an impulse to 
' such a distance, by any solid intermedium 
^ we are acquainted with, would require not 

* moments, but whole years. *'t 
The vain idea of accounting for the pheno- 



* This noble trath was demonstrated by La Orange, 
t See the excellent ^' Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy," by J, P. W. Herschel, Esq., p. 23. 
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mena of the umverse upon medianical princi- 
ples, as tihoagh it weve a maohiQe whoee forma- 
tion or preservation migkft be thus explainedt 
has led various philosophers of eminenee into 
ondiess ma^es of etror. This has wisen, partly 
from an unwillingness to admit the undeniable 
operation of powers having no afllnitj to any 
qualities o( matter with whit^ tkey were ac- 
quainted, and pardy from the influence of false 
analogies, derived from human works and 
human imperfections. One philosopher,* in- 
deed, of great and deserved fame, and deeply 
impressed with b reverential awe of Ihe Deity, 
considering «he universe us a great machine, 
has represented it as an impeachment of the 
perfection of its mechanism to suppose any in- 
terposition necessary ; and in confirmation of 
this, has appealed to human criteria of excel- 
lence in judging of the perfection of a machine. 
•* But,'* says Stewart, ** the illastration is by 
<' no means apposite. The intention of a ma- 
<^ chine is to save labour, and therefore idie less 

♦ Boyle. 
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<< freqoently the interposition of the artist is 
** neeessarj, die more conpletely does the 
<< machine acoomplidi the lend for which it was 
<< ma^e. These ideas sarely do not apply to 
the works of the Almighty. The mu]ti{^dty 
of bis ^operations tiei Aer distrstcfl^ his attention 
nor ^adianst his ponrar , nor can we soppose 
<* him reduced to the neeessity of almdging 
** tfaeh: numbcir by cudling aiechanism to his aid, 
" Witiiout hnpirttng to him the imperfections 
'^ yni&A mjfiric *oar own <»rciimscribed faculties, 
^ and dependent eonditien J 

The cdnststnt ageo^ of tihe Deity is ^m ne- 
cessaiy to aocouid; for the phenooMOa of the 
ufllver8c^ a^ for its contmu^ preservation, as 
it is tct its first Ibrmation ; and every system 
which attempts to exclude this agency tidces its 
origfai from mistaken and partial views. Indeed 
I should think it more safe and more philoso- 
phical to adq>t the (pinion of those, who con- 
sider matter itself not an independent eustence, 



»» 



* Stewurt on tilie Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
Vol. 1, p. S74, 
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but an effect of the Divine power, (upon which 
the frame of the universe every moment de- 
pends,) than to rgect the supposition of the 
constant agency of the Deity. The following 
passage, the condosion of a beautif ol compari* 
son which the author has been instituting 
between the Pre-^staUished Harmony of Leib- 
nitz, and Malebrandbie's doctrine of Occa- 
sumal Causes^ is so much to the point, and 
throws so clear a light on this subject, that I 
cannot forbear to offer it to the consideration of 
my readers. ^* The word mechanism properly 
** expresses a combination of natural powers, 
<' to produce a certain effect When such a 
<< combination is successful, a machine, when 
<* once set a going, will sometimes continue to 
*^ perform its office for a considerable time, 
*< without requiring the interposition of the 
<< artist : and hence we are led to conclude, that 
<< the case may perhaps be similar with respect 
<< to the universe, when once put into motion by 
^* the Deity. This idea Leibnitz carries so 
« far as to exclude the supposition of any sub- 
<< sequent agency in the first contriver and 
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*< mover, excepting in the case of a miracle. 
<< But the falseness of the analogy appears from 
<< this, that the moving force in every machine 
<< is some natural povoer^ such as gravity or 
<* elasticity ; and, consequently, the very idea 
^< of mechanism assumes the existence of those 
<* active powers, of which it is the professed ob- 
<< ject of a mechanical theory of the universe 
*< to give an explanation. Whether, therefore, 
'< with M alebranche, we resolve every effect into 
f* the immediate agency of God, or suppose, 
<< with the great majority of Newtonians, that 
'^ he employ? the instrumentality of second 
<* causes to accomplish his purposes, we are 
equally forced to admit with Bacon, the ne- 
cessity not only of a first contriver and mover, 
<* but of his constant and efficient concurrence 

(either immediately or mediately) in carrying 
^ his design into execution : — ^ Opus (says 
Bacon) quod operatur Deus a primordio usque 
" adfinem: '*• 
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* See StewarC^s Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement 
to the Encydopedia Britannica. Part ii. p. 42. 
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The Newtonian theory of gravitation, the 
most sublime and. astonishing of human dis- 
coveries, rests on facts ascertained by experi- 
ment and observation. The truth of Chris- 
tianity, a discovery of infinitely greater import- 
ance to each and all of us, rests on facts 
ascertained, and proved beyond all possibility 
of doubt, by the evidence of testimony. This 
is a mode of proof intelligible to every under- 
standing, requiring no difficult and delicate ex- 
periments, no process of abstract reasoning, 
no preparatory acquirements — we act daily and 
hourly upon this evidence — it is the condition 
of our existence ; and in no other way could a 
fact be established. 

Horsley has well observed that it would be as 
absurd to think to demonstrate a fact by syllo- 
gbm, as to endeavour to establish a mathemati- 
cal theorem by an affidavit And here I would 
remark that we are accustomed to call the 
evidence by which the truth of Revelation is 
established probable evidence ; but it is of the 
utmost importance to remember that the word 
probable in this sense, properly understood, is 
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not used in opposition to what is certain —but 
probable, as relating to contingent truths, in op- 
position to what is capable of demonstrative 
evidence, which is almost entirely limited to the 
objects of pure mathematics. 

" The word probable, therefore, when thus 
^< used does not imply any deficiency in the proof, 
but only marks the particular nature of that 
proof, as contradistinguished from another 
species of evidence. It is opposed, not to 
^< what is certain but to what admits of being 
** demonstrated after the manner of mathema^ 
^^ ticians. This differs widely from the meaning 
^* annexed to the same word in popular dis- 
*< course ; according to which, whatever event 
'* is said to be prcbabUy is understood to be ex- 
*' pected with some degree of doubt. As 
*^ certain as death — as certain as the rising of 
'< the sun — are proverbial modes of expression 
'< in all countries ; and they are both of them, 
<< borrowed from events which, in philosophical 
*' language, are only probable or contingent. 
<* In like manner, the existence of the city of 
*^ Pekin, and the reality of Caesar's assassina- 

D 2 
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tion, which the philosopher classes with pro* 
bahilitieSy because they rest solely upon the 
evidence of testimony, are universally classed 
with certainties by the rest of mankind ; and 
in any case but the statement of a lexical 
theory, the application to such truths of the 
word probable^ would be justly regarded as an 
impropriety of speech. This difference be- 
tween the technical meaning of the word 
probability^ as employed by logicians and die 
notion usually attached to it in the business 
of life, together with the erroneous theories 
'< concerning the nature of demonstration, which 
" I have already endeavoured to refute— have 
<< led many authors of the highest name, in 

^' some of the most important arguments which 
<< can employ human reason, to overlook that 
*< irresistible evidence which was placed before 
<< their eyes, in search of another mode of proof 
<* altogether unattainable in moral inquiries, 
<< and which, if it could be attained, would not 
<* be less liable to the cavils of sceptics.'** 

* Stewart's ELements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Vol. ii. p. 240. 
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I shall conclude this hasty survey of some of 
the principles of natural religion with another 
iquotation from the same profound philosopheri 
(to whom I have so often befol*e with pleasure 
referred,) on the subject of the duties which 
respect the Deity.* " To cultivate,'* he obr 
serves, ** an habitual love and reverence of the 
<* Supreme Being, may be justly considered as 
'* the first great branch of morality ; nor is the 
** virtue of that man complete, or even consis- 
'< tent with itself, in whose mind those senti* 
<< ments of piety are wanting," Then, after 
some remarks on that mental intercourse with 
the *< Invisible Witness and Judge of our Con- 
'< duct," which it is so much our duty and 
interest to establish* he proceeds : ** An ha- 
<* bitual sense of the Divine presence comes at 
" last to be formed. In every object or event 
that we see, we trace the hand of the Al- 
i^igbty> s^d in the su^estions of reason and 
conscience we listen to his inspirations. In 
** this intercourse of the heart with God, (an iu- 






♦ Stewart od the Active and Moral Powers. Vol. ii. p. 254i 
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" tercoureie which enlivens and gladdens the most 
^* desolate scenes, and which dignifies the duties 
'< of the meanest station) the supreme felicity of 
<< our nature is to be found ; and till it is firmly 
<< established, there remains a void in every 
'* breast which nothing earthly can supply; — ^a 
<< consideration which proves that religion has 
** a foundation in the original principles of our 
<< constitution, while it affords us a presage of 
''that immortal happiness which Providence 
" has destined to be the reward of virtue/* 
But, as it is observed by the same writer, that 
*'* the lives of the best will not bear a moment's 
'* comparison with the moral law engraven on 
** our hearts ;" and in a similar tone of feeling, 
by the profound author of the '' Wealth of 
" Nations,'* that t" Man, when about to appear 
<^ before a being of infinite perfection, can feel 
<< but little confidence in his own merit, or in 
" the imperfect propriety of his own conduct," 



* Stewart on the Active and Moral Powers. Vol. ii, p. 144. 

t Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. See the whole of 
this most interesting passage quoted in Note(C.) 
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the question occurs ; how is man, the secret 
springs of whose actions will ill stand the scru- 
tiny of that Being who alone knows the thoughts 
of the heart — how shall impure and sinful 
man dare to hold such intercourse with that 
High and Holy Being that inhabits eternity, in 
whose sight the heavens are not clean ? That |t 
would be the highest glory of his nature if 
such an intercourse of filial love, reverence, and 
dependence on his Creator could be established, 
must be allowed, even by those who are at the 
greatest distance from it* But how is man to 
be reconciled to God ? This problem, the most 
important that can possibly occupy the human 
mind, " le prdbleme le plus epineux^^^^ and far 
beyond the reach of any calculus which unas- 
sisted it can employ, is only to be solved by the 
Christian revelation, which teaches the alone 
way of access to the throne of the Almighty. 



* The expression used by La Place, who calls the problem 
of the tides, including the condition of the diurnal motion, 
le Probieme le jdus epineux de toute la Mocaniqtie Celeste — 
but much more applicable to this. 
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*<No man oometh to the Father but by me,'' 
Bays our Lord and Master. If the reader has 
approved the spirit of these remarks, he will 
be prepared to enter with candour upon the 
consideration of those various evidences which 
this religion holds forth of its truth and cer- 
tainty, and which I am about to unfold. 



CHAPTER IL 



OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



SECTION I. 



STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT. 



To establish the aathenticity* of our records, 
which contain an account of the life and actions 
of our Lord and Saviour, and of the circum- 
stances attending the first propagation of Christ- 
ianity; — records, asserting, and every where 
assuming the truth of that glorious fact, the 



* By the term ^* authentieUy of our records" I mean 
uniformly that they were written by those whose names 
they bear — and to whom they are ascribed. 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ — is a matter of 
the utmost importance, as the ground-woric on 
which the arguments for the truth of Christ^ 
ianity can rest with the utmost security. It 
shall, accordingly, be the first step I shall take 
towards proving the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion. I would observe, however, that though 
we possessed no such records, e. e. if they had 
been lost, or had never been written, it would 
still be indisputably certain that the primitive 
teachers of Christianity preached the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; and the strongest grounds for 
believing now, the fact which they then preached, 
would arise from the events which are described 
by heathen testimonies, and from the ceremo- 
nies appointed, and constantiy observed, as 
commemorative of our Saviour^s resurrection. 
But then how greatly would the want of an 
authentic record increase the difficulty of the 
proof— how complex would it, in that case, be 
rendered. We should then have been unable 
to have traced the fulfilment of prophecy, as 
we now are, even to the minutest circumstance. 
We are hardly sufficiently thankful to the kind 
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Providence of God, which has afforded us such 
ample satisfaction on all these points of eternal 
moment ; and has given us, not one, but four 
authentic histories of these astonishing events — 
plain, circumstantial, and precise, intelligible to 
the lowest capacity, and exciting the admira- 
tion of the highest. My immediate aim, then, 
shall be to state those unanswerable arguments 
which induce us to believe in the authenticity 
of the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of 
St. Peter, and the first Epistle of St. John. 
Not that I entertain the slightest doubt of the 
authenticity of the other writings in the sacred 
Canon of the New Testament, which, indeed, 
admit of the clearest proof. The Revelations, 
for instance, prove themselves to be true, by the 
accomplishment of the prophecies they contain ; 
and the authenticity of this book is established 
in a very easy and concise manner. For it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr as the writing of St, 
John within about forty years after its fii*st pub- 
lication ; and what should seem decisive, it is 
declared to be the writing of St. John by Ire- 
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nseue, who had the means of procuriDg certain 
information, as he was a disoiple of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of St. John. I, however, 
shall now confine my proof to those books of 
New Testament which I have above named, as 
the aif[ument will then be preserved uniform 
and unbroken. These books have been umver-- 
sally received and acknowledged, as we know 
from the explicit testimony of Eusebius in his 
Ecdesiaatical History.* They are, moreover, 
all contained in the ancient Syriac version, 
made at the dose of the first century. Now 
the fact of their being universally received aiEmrds 
a very strong ailment for their being authen- 
tic, as, in that case, they must have been ac- 
knowledged and known as such by those to 
whom they were first addressed, from their first 
publication. But it will be necessary to enter 
more minutely into the detail of the various 
proofs of this important point. The order I 
shall adopt in stating the external evidence is. 



* Lib. iii. cap. 25. Eusebius was Bishop of Csosarea in 
Palestinei where he was born A. D. 270. 
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to give an account of certain very ancient trans- 
lations, and of some ancient manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament. I shall then proceed to the 
testimony of ancient writers ; first, to the testi- 
mony of enemies, who furnish a most impor- 
tant and unexceptionable evidence, and, indeed, 
completely prove the point in question ;' — then, 
to the testimony of the ancient Fathers, corro* 
lK>rating^ and receiving themselveis corroboration, 
from the former evidence. The internal evi- 
dence will next be considered, which not only 
confirms the external, but is of itself sufficient 
to prove the writings authentic. 



SECTION 11. 



OF THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 



OF THE OLD SYRIAC VERSION. 



This most ancient and venerable version, was 
called by the Syrians Peshito, or the faithful 
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version, and is of inestimable use in sacred 
criticism. It long served as a model for inter- 
preters in the East, as the Vulgate did to those 
of the West : it is universally allowed to h ave 
existed at least as early as the close of the 
second century ; and there are the strongest 
groundd for believing that it existed at the very 
beginning of that century, if not at the end of 
the first. This opinion of its early date has 
many powerful advocates. The celebrated Gre- 
gorius Bar Hebraeus, or as he is called Abul- 
pharagius, whom Michaelis and his learned 
commentator both speak of << as the very best 
<< historian the Syrians ever had/' maintains^ 
that the New Testament was translated into 
Syriac in the days of the Apostle Adsens or 
Thaddseus. There is, indeed, every probability, 
from the nature of the circumstances attending 
the propagation of the Christian religion, from 
the great extent of territory where the Syriac 
was spoken, (reaching from the mountains of 
Assyria to the Red Sea) that a Syriac version of 
the greater part of the New Testament existed 
before the end of the first century. It should 
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be observed that Sjaria"* had an established 
church at an earlier period than any country 
in Europe ; for the kings of Edessa were con- 
verted to Christianity before the middle of the 
first century, and the ceremonies of the church 
were attended with solemnity and pomp. When 
a religion is thus publicly introduced the first 
care is to procure an authentic version of the 
sacred writings for the public service ; and the 
situation of the Syrian church in the first cen- 
turies was very different from that of the Latin 
in the countries to the North and South of the 
Mediterranean, where no version was made by 
public authority, but a great variety of indivi- 
duals made private translations for themselves. 
Ignatius, Patriarch of the Maronite Chris- 
tians, (1652) sent Moses Meridineeus, Moses of 
Mardin (a priest of Mesopotamia), into Europe 
with a copy of this version to be printed for the 
use of the Christians in the East. It was first 
printed by Albertus Widmanstadius, in Ger- 
many, with the patronage of the Emperor Fer- 



* See Marsh's MicbaeliS; vol. ii. p. 74. 
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dinand ; which edition is a perfect pattern of the 
genuine Peshito sent by the Syrian Patriarch.^ 
This version contains only the four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, including that to the Hebrews, the first 
Epistle of St. John, the first £pistle of St. 
Peter, and the Epistle of St. James. It is 
quoted by Ephrem Syrus, who died about A. D. 
879, and was Deacon of the church of Edessa, 
the city probably where it was written. Hence 
it is quite clear that it not only then existed^ 
but, we may fairly presume, that it was at that 
time an ancient version whose authority and im- 
portance were well established. The language 
of Edessa was Syriac, and it was for many 
years the metropolis of the Christian world. 
From the omissions in this version, particu- 
larly of the Revelations, various learned men 



* There are now in existence many ancient Mannscripts 
containing parts of this version. Asseman informs ns that 
there is a Syriac Manuscript of the Four Gospels in the 
Vatican, bearing date, A.D.548. Those who wish for fiur- 
ther information on the subject of Syriac MSS. will do 
well to consult Bishop Marshy Michaelis, voL iii« p. 548. 
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have drawn an argument in favour of its antU 
quity, as having been translated before the 
Revelations (which are referred to A. D. 9^) 
were written or received as canonical. With- 
out insisting much upon this argument, it seems 
entitled to some regard. There are, however, 
other arguments which appear conclusive upon 
the question of antiquity. The striking coinci- 
dence between the old Sjrriac, the old Latin, and 
those ancient Greek manuscripts which were un- 
doubtedly written in the West, shews the sicni-; 
larity of the manuscripts from which they were 
taken, and thei^fore that both were made in an 
early age, before the multiplication of copies had 
produced any considerable variety in the Greek 
manuscripts. Another circumstance also contri- 
butes to confirm the opinion of the antiquity 
of this version, and that is, the striking differ- 
ence of its style when compared with a later 
version, the Philoxenian, which is known to 
have been made* about A.D. 508. In this 

* By Polycarp, rural Bishop of PJiiloxenas, othenf ise 
called Xenayasy who was Bishop of Mabog or Hierap<^s, 
and was the patron of the work. 

E 
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later version is a great intermixture of Greek 
words* indicating a considerable distance of time. 

Again, There are clear proofs that the Syriac 
translator was acquainted with the Hebrew ; 
now as Hebrew was understood by hardly any 
of the later Christians, not excepting the most 
learned of the Syrian fathers, this knowledge 
(on the part of the translator) seems to point 
out a native Jew for the translator, and marks 
the time as not long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

This version, whidi is in general use among 
the Syrian Christians of every denomination, is 
written in a language not materially different 
from that spoken by our Lord and his Apostles ; 
the difference is not greater than that which is 
observed between the Attic and the Ionic 
dialects in Greek. Michaelis observes that the 



* Michaelis has observed in his Syriac Grammar *^ Panca 
'' caste et modeste 6r»ca vocabnla Not. Test, seeuhf sine 
** dubio^ primo facta, pauca veteris testament! rersio, earn, 
'' nt Yitednr, brevi insiqnata ; sed jam innameniy qua 
^ seculo sexto condi coepit, rersio Not. Test. Philoxeniamiy 
'< et qaormn inde ab hoc secnlo ad decimom tertium atque 
^' adeo decemum qnintum scripta habemns." P. 147. 
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affinity of the Syriac to the dialect of Palestine* 
is so great as to justify, in some respects, the 
assertion that the Syriac translator has re- 
corded the actions and speeches of Christ in 
the very language in which he spoke ; and that 
the diiference between the dialect that was 
spoken by Christ, and that of the Syriac trans- 
lator, consisted almost wholly in the mode of 
pronunciation. According to a consummate 
judge, the language of the Peshito is elegant 
and pure, not loaded with foreign words like 
the Philoxenian version and other later writings, 
and discovers the hand of a master in rendering 
those passages where the two idioms deviate 
from each other. This excellence of style 
must be ascribed to its antiquity, and to its 
being written in a city that was the residence 
of Syrian kings. 



* The dialect used in tbe Northern part of Palestine was 
different from that of Jemsalem, (dialectos hierosolymitana) 
which we have every reason to believe was spoken by Christ, 
as the AramsBan words used by Christ are expressed in our 
(Gospels according to the Chaldee (East-Aram»an) punctua- 
tion. ratTn^ec m^m IS pure Chaldee. 

E 2 
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OF THE SAHIDIC VERSION. 



The Sahidic was the dialect of Upper Egypt, 
called in Arabic, Said. For the great antiqaity 
of this version more decisive proofs can be offered 
than for that of any other, nor can we assign it a 
later date than the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century. The chief argu- 
ments made use of by Dr. Woide* in support of 
this early date may be thus shortly stated. 

There are now in existence (it is supposed in 
the British Museum) two Sahidic Manuscripts, 
one formerly in the possession of Dr. Askew, 
the other brought from Egypt by the celebrated 
Bruce. The former contains a work entitled 
Sophia, unquestionably written by Valentinus, 
who flourished between the years A. D. 1 20 and 
A. D. 126. This manuscript contains various 
passages both from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which coincide with the fragments of the 

* See tbe valaable Notes of Bishop Marsh to Michaelis. 
Vol. ill, p* 595. 
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Sahidic version now extant ; whence it is con- 
cluded, that a Sahidic version of the whole Bible 
not only existed so early as the beginning of 
the second century, but that it was the same as 

. 4 

that of which we have various fragments, and 
which, if put together, would form, perhaps, a 
complete Sahidic version of the Bible. The 
other manuscript to which Dr. Woide appeals, 
contains two books, which, both from their title* 
and contents, appear, as well as the other manu- 
script, to be written by a Gnostic ; and therefore 
it is concluded that the author lived in the se- 
cond century. And as various passages are 
quoted in it both from the Old and New Tes- 
tament, Dr. Woide deduces the same inference 
as from the foregoing. The coincidence be- 
tween this version and the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis (hereafter to be described) is very re- 
markable. In tthe collation of the two through 
the Acts of the Apostles only, there are found 
thirty-five readings in which they agree ; and 

t See Bishop Marsh's Notes to Michaelis. Vol. iii. p. 593. 
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name peculiar to these only, and of a Yery re- 
markabie kiiML 



OF THE LATDT TERSION. 



The Latm is the most anciait of all the Eu- 
ropean yarrioiis : it was of the same impartanee 
to the Christiaiis of the West, as the Syriac was 
to thoae of the East. Before die end of the 
first centary, or the death of St. Joho, the 
Gospel was widely disseminated ; and aboat that 
time the canon of the Scriptores of the New 
Testament, so far as immediately ^relates to faith 
and practice, was well established.* About the 
same time it is probable that there were transla. 
tions made of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 



* This 18 the opinion of Sir David Dalrymple (Lord 
Hailet) in that exoollent work, '* An Inquiry into the 
** Secondary Caiues assigned by Gibbon, &o.'* — and I may 
add that this opinion receives the strongest confinnation 
from the known early existence of the Sahidio version. 
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ment into the I^tin language ; that which was 
universally received, and of the highest autho* 
rily, was called the Italic. (Vetus Italica or 
Itala*) Augustin mentions the existence of this 
old version, which he praises for its perspicuity 
and*fidelity. The old Latin version, at all events, 
could not be made later than the early part of 
the second centuiy ; it was quoted by Tertullian 
before the close of that century. In the time 
of Jerom, or in the fourth century, transcribers 
and translators were multiplied, and great con- 
fusion prevailed in the copies of the old Latin 
version. Jerom published a corrected edition 
from a revision of the old versions, and a com- 
parison of them with the Greek. But the la* 
hours of Jerom and the origin of the present 
Vulgate, however interesting as subjects of in- 
quiry to the biblical critic, do not belong to this 
place. 

Thus we see at how early a period, the 
Manuscripts of the ancient versions, were dis- 
persed throughout the Roman Empire; the 
Syriac in Asia, the Sahidic in Eastern Africa, 
the Latin in Italy, Gaul and Western Africa. 
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I shall barely mention the Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Arabic and Persic versions which 
followed at certain intervals the more ancient 
ones which I have described. We may observe, 
however, that these various versions serve as 
vouchers for the fidelity of one another by their 
concurrence in every thing essential in the New 
Testament. 

The existence of these versions proves also 
the great care which was bestowed upon the 
Scriptures in very ancient times, and the num- 
ber of different countries in which they were 
read and valued. They guarantee the integrity 
of the New Testament — and render forgery 
impossible. This circumstance also, though 
there are many others, forms a very broad and 
clear line of distinction between our sacred 
Scriptures and any other writings which pretend 
to give an account of the same transactions, 
whether spurious or apocryphal. It completely 
satisfies the mind as to the question what was 
the doctrine the Apostles professed to teach ; 
what was the story, for the truth of which the 
primitive Christians suffered and died. 
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SECTION IIL 



OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE (GREEK TESTAMENT. 



Through the Providence of God, many very 
ancient and valuable manuscripts have been 
transmitted to us. The following sentence 
from Pale/s Evidences of Christianity will be 
a good introduction to the short account I shall 
give of some of the principal manuscripts \ 
whilst it furnishes a sufficient reason why some 
short notice should be taken of the subject, as 
far as may be consistent with the direct design 
of this work. <* The existence of these manu- 

« 

scripts proves that the Scriptures were not 
the production of any modern contrivance : 
^^ it does away also the uncertainty which hangs 
^< over such publications, as the works, real or 
'^ pretended, of Ossian and Rowley, in which 
*< the editors are challenged to produce their 
** manuscripts, and to shew where they obtained 
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** their copies. The number of manascripts far 
** exceeding those of any other book, and their 
'^ wide dispersion, afford an argument in some 
<^ measure to the senses, that the Scriptures 
** anciently, in like manner as at this day, were 
** more read and sought after than any other 
<^ books, and that also in many different coun- 
" tries/' The manuscripts which I shall de- 
scribe and which may be considered of the 
greatest authority, are the Codex Alexandrinus, 
the Codex Cantabrigiensis (or Codex Bezse), 
the Codex Claromontanus, the Codex Ephrem, 
and the Codex Vaticanus. Though these are 
the most precious remains of antiquity yet there 
are others very valuable. 

It would be difficult to determine the precise 
period to which the autographa, or original 
manuscripts of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
were preserved : they have certainly been long 
ago lost ; but there are many manuscripts which 
have been transcribed from them, or from other 
manuscripts which were copies of them.* 

• See Note (D.) 
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OF THE CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 



It is observed by a learned and candid critic 
(Mill) that the Church has been in possession 
of nothing more valuable during the last twelve 
hundred years than this manuscript ; and that 
it is the oldest and has the most accurate text 
of any in the world. Though it does not quite 
merit this enconium yet its great antiquity and 
value are unquestionable. 

This venerable manuscript was presented by 
.Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
to Charles L by the hands of his ambassador 
at the Porte, Sir Thomas Roe, and was depo- 
sited, in 175s, in the British Museum. That it 
was written in Egypt, probably in Alexandria, 
is establishedL by peculiar marks in the manu- 
script itself, and by its orthography. Tradition 
assigns the work to Thecla, an Egyptian lady of 
high rank, who lived soon after the Council of 
Nice. On this point accurate information must ' 
not be expected. 
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The manuBcript consists of four folios, three 
of wbich contain the Old Testament, and the 
fourth the New Testament, together with the 
first epistle of Qement to the Corinthians, and 
a iiBgment of the second. It is written with 
uncial (or capital) letters, without marks of aspi- 
ration, accents, or intervals between the words, - 
which demonstrates its high antiquity. The form 
of the letters resemble those of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. A difference is observed in the 
ink and in the form of the letters, and it appears 
to be the work of two different transcribers. 
Woide, who had examined it with the most mi- 
nute attention, and published a fac-simile edi- 
tion of the New Testament, line for line and 
word for word, with types cast for that purpose, 
and perfectly similar to the original manuscript, 
declares it to have been written between the 

liddle and end of the fourth century.* 

• See Note (E.) 
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OF THE CODEX CANTABRIGIENSIS, OR CODEX BEZM. 



This is a Greek and Latin manuscript of the 
four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. The 
Gospels are arranged in the usual order of the 
Latin Manuscripts. Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. It was presented to the University of 
Cambridge by Beza, in the year 1581, who 
found it at Lyons, in the monastery of St. Ire- 
nseus, where it had lain for a long series of 
years. It is written with uncial letters, without 
accents, or marks of aspiration, or intervals be- 
tween the words, which determines its high an- 
tiquity; perhaps of all the manuscripts now 
extant, this is the most ancient. It was probably 
written in the west of Europe, and coincides re- 
markably with the Syriac and Sahidic versions. 
Michaelis observes that the coincidence between 
the Codex Bezae and the Syriac version is ten 
times superior to what is discoverable between 
the Syriac version and any other Greek manu- 
script whatsoever. The agreement of the 
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Codex Bezse with these ancient versions is ac- 
coanted for by the antiquity of the manuscripts 
from which these versions were made, and there- 
fore coming nearer to the Codex BezaB in point 
of time, than the other Greek manuscripts 
which differ from the Codex Bezse— and this is 

a strong argument for its great antiquity, while 
it confers an additional value both on the manu- 
script and the versions. 

Bishop Marsh conjectures that this manuscript 
was written either at Constantinople, or in some 
city of the Greek empire in Europe, for the use 
of some person or community belonging to the 
Latin Church, between the time of Constaii- 
tine and the final separation of the Greek and 

Latin Churches. The Ammonian sections in 
this manuscript are noted in the margin by a 
different and later hand than that which wrote 
the manuscript itself. It is certain^ too, that 
the writer of the Codex Bezse did neither note, 
nor intend to note the Ammonian sections ; nor 
are they accurately noted even by the person 
who afterwards added them. If from this cir- 
cumstance we conclude that it was written be- 
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fore the invention of the Ammonian sections, 
we shall refer it to the end of the second cen- 
tury or to the beginning of the third. If we only 
say it was written before the use of the Ammo- 
nian sections became general, we might refer it 
to the middle or end of the third. And if we 
are not compelled to allow that the previous ex- 
istence of tjie Euthalian sections is implied from 
the sections the writer of this manuscript has 
adopted in the Acts of the Apostles, (which 
would be, perhaps, too hasty an inference) it 
may undoubtedly be referred to a very early 
date. Dr. Kipling published this manuscript 
at Cambridge, with types cast for that purpose, 
line for line, without intervals between the 
words, as in the original manuscript ; and he 
assigns its age to the second century. From 

a comparison of the Codex Cantab, with Greek 
inscriptions of different ages, it will follow that 
it could not have been viritten later than the 
sixth century ; and that it may have been writ- 
ten three centuries earlier. 
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OP THE CODEX CLAROMONTANUS. 



This is a Greek and Latin Manuscript of 
the Epistles of St FauL It once belonged to 
Beza, who gave it the title of Claromontanus, 
from Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais, 
where it is said to have been preserved. It 
soon after came into the Royal Library at Paris. 
It is vrritten with uncial letters, but it has ac- 
cents and marks of interrogation ; though these 
were afterwards added. It was probably written 
in the West of Europe, and coincides more with 
the Syriac version than with any other. This 
coincidence is a proof of its antiquity. Ac- 
cording to Montfaucon,* it was written in the 
seventh century. Blanchinit refers it to the 
same age. From the form of the character we 

* Pal»ographia Graaca. Lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 217. 

f Blanchini, in the Eyangeliariiun Qoadruplex, opp, 
p. 533, gives a fac-simile of its characters, and saysi ** Scrip- 
** tos videtar circa vii. smc/' 
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may be assured that it was not written later 
than the seventh century/ 



OF THE CODEX EPHREM, OR CODEX REGIUS (1905.) 



What remains, and is legible, of the New 
Testament in this manuscript, is written with 
uncial letters, and without accents. The first 
part of this manuscript contains several Greek 
works of Ephrem, the Syrian, under which 
appears, almost erased, but still legible, a part 
of the text of the Greek Bible. 

The New Testament has various chasms. It 
has also many marginal notes, but by a later 
hand, written in uncial letters without accents. 
Michaelis remarks that we may presume 
that those manuscripts are very ancient, in 
which an old text has been erased to make 
room for a new. Welstein concludes, from a 
marginal note to Heb. vii. 7 (with great proba^ 
'bility), that this manusciipt was written before 

F 
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the institution of the Feast of the Purification 
of the Virgin Mary, ' that is, before the year 
542, and to his judgment I should certainly 
submit. Welstein had collated this manuscript 
again and again with the greatest accuracy, for 
which he has received the highest commenda*- 
tion from *Griesbach. A fac-simile from this 
manuscript may be seen in Montfaucon's Fa- 
IsBOgraphia, p. 214. 



OF THE CODEX VATICANUS. 



Though there are many manuscripts of the 
New Testament in the Vatican, yet that which 

is noted in the Vatican Library, ISOQf is called 
in general Codex Vaticanus, without any further 
mark of distinction. This most ancient and 
valuable manuscript is written with uncial 

* See Griesbach's SymbolsB CriticaB, p. 5, the first fifty 
pages of which work are taken up with a description and 
critical examination of the readings of this manuscript. 
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letters and without intervals ; neither is any 
difference observed in the size of the letters, 
which in other manuscripts are generally larger 
at the beginning of a section ; but in this they 
are all of the same size, except at the beginning 
of a book. This is a proof of very high an- 
tiquity. The abbreviations are very few, being 
confined to those words which are in general 
abbreviated. It has, however, accents and 
marks of aspiration of the form most anciently 
used, which were ^metimes used in the manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testament, even in the 
fifth century. The characters are said to re- 
semble those of the Greek manuscripts which 
have been discovered in the ruins of Hercula- 
tieuno. This manuscript, like its rival, the 
Codex Alexandrinus, contained originally the 
whole Greek Bible, including both the Old and 
the New Testament. It contests the point of 
seniority with its rival ; but no two manuscripts 
are so similar to each other in antiquity, cha- 
racters, and contents. 

We must observe, however, with regard, to 
the readings of the Codex Alexandrinus and 

F 2 
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Codex Vaticanus, that they differ very consider- 
ably both in the Old and New Testament, Thi» 
manuscript carries internal marks of very great 
antiquity. A particular division of the Greek 
Testament, adopted for convenience by Euse^ 
bins, and afterwards used generally, is not ob-> 
served, which is a presumptive proof that it was 
written before the canons of Eusebius were in 
general use in the country where the transcriber 
lived ; and we may certainly pronounce that the 
Codex Vaticanus was written before the dose of 
the fifth century. 

In the Gospels the Codex Vaticanus has a 
great resemblance to two manuscripts which I 
have before described, the Codex Ephrem and 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, and to the Latin, Cop- 
tic, and Ethiopic versions. It is written with 
great accuracy, and is evidently a faithful copy 
of the more ancient manuscript from which it 
was transcribed. It has received some correcr 
tions from a modem hand, but these alterations 
leave the ancient reading distinctlt/ visibk. We 
may therefore conclude, with the best critics, 
that the celebrated Codex Vaticanus is a ma- 
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tiuscript of the highest antiquity and gi'eatest 

Authority. 

Having now given a short account of five 
principal manuscripts of the New Testament, 
this will not be an improper place to make a 
few reiiiarks on the subject of various readings, 
of onfiissions, and additions in different manu- 
scripts, to which I have occasionally alluded. 
The reader will then not be led to draw any 
erroneous conclusions on this head. * " All the 
" omissions of the ancient manuscripts put to- 
" gether could not countenance the omission of 
" one essential doctrine of the Gospel, relative 
" either to faith or morals. And all the addi- 
" tions countenanced by the whole mass of 
manuscripts already collated, do not intro- 
duce a single point essential either to faith 
** or manners beyond what may be found even 
" in the Complutensian or Elzevir editions. 
And though for the beauty, emphasis, and 
critical perfection of the letter of the New 
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* These excellent observations are taken from Dr. Adam 
Clarke. 
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*^ Testament, a uev edition, forraed on such 
** a plan as that of Griesbach, is greatly to be 
** desired ; yet from such an one infidelity can 
expect no help, false doctrine no support, and 
even true religion no accession to its excel- 
** lence, as indeed it needs none. The multi- 
*^ tude of various readings found in manuscripts 
*^ should no more weaken any man's faith in 
" the Divine Word than the multitude of typo- 
graphical en'ors found in printed editions of 
the Scriptures ; nor, indeed, can it be other- 
wise, unless God were to interpose, and mira- 
culously prevent every scribe from making a 
** false letter, and every compositor from mis- 
taking a word in the text he was copying. It 
is enough that God absolutely preserves the 
" whole truth in such a way as is consistent 
** with his moral government of the world. The 
'' preservation of the jots and tittles in every 
" subscriber's copy, and in every printer's form, 
'* by a miraculous act of Almighty power, is not 
'^ to be expected, and is not necessary to the 
" accomplishment of the Divine purpose. Yet 
'* even these may be all preserved by the general 
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superintendency of the Div'me Providence in 
some manuscript or manuscripts now extant. 
On this subject the intelligent reader will be 
*' pleased with the opinion of that very eminent 
critic. Dr. Bentley. ' Not frighted,' says he, 
* with the present thirty thousand various 
" readings, (those collected by Dr. Mill) I, for 
** my own part, and, as I believe, many others, 
<< would not lament if, out of the old manu- 
scripts yet untouched, ten thousand more 
were faithfully collected: some of which, 
without question, would render the text more 

** beautiful, just, and exact ; though of no con- 
'^ sequence to the main of religion ; nay, per- 
<< haps wholly synonimous in the view of com- 
'^ mon readers, and quite insensible in any 
** modern version."' Fhiloleuth. Lipsiens. p. 
90. 
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SECTION IV. 



OF THE TESTIMONY OF CELSU& 



I now proceed in this, and the two following 
dectionsy to the evidence which three most in- 
veterate enemies of Christianity have, uncon- 
sciously, afforded to the authenticity.of theNew 
Testament. They furnish a body of evidence 
the most important on many grounds, the most 
unexceptionable, and unanswerable — establish- 
ing not only the authencity of the Gospels, but 
the truth of the facts related in them ; they 
prove also that the belief in the Deity of Christ 
was the leading article in the creed of the first 
disciples of the Apostles. 

Celsus was an Epicurean philosopher, who 
wrote against the Christians between the year 
170 and the year 180, in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus. His book was entitled, " The true 
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«* word," and it was answered by Origen before 
th^ year 250. I shall reserve an observation 
which I have to make upon this title for the 
(end of this section. This answer is not a 
general reply to Celsus, but a minute examina- 
tion of all his objections, even of those which 
appeared to Origen most frivolous ; his friend 
Ambrosius, to whom he diBdicates the work, 
having desired him to omit nothing. In the 
course of this examination Origen states the 
objections of Celsus in his own words ^ and, 
that nothing might escape him, he takes them 
in the order in which Celsus had placed them. 
Celsus acknowledges that it is but a few years 
since Jesus Christ delivered his doctrine. * 
This proves that Celsus lived in very early 
times; that Jesus Christ was not a fictitious, 
but a real person, who lived about the time 
commonly assigned, and that his actions were 
then almost fresh in remembrance. I shall 
produce some passages directly asserting the 



* Origen contra Celsum. Ed. Spencer.Cantab. 1658. p. 21 
All the references in the notes are to this edition. 
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existence of an ancient original account of un« 
doubted authority with the early Christians, 
and also a few striking particulars that Celsus 
quotes from the Gospels ; an enumeration of 
them all would be an abridgment of the Evan- 
gelical history. 

The first passage which I mean to offer is of 
extreme importance : ^* Afterwards/' he says,* 
^* that some of the believers, as if they were 
*' drunk, take the liberty to alter the Gospel 
« from the first writing, three or four ways, or 
f^ oftener ; that when they are pressed hard, 
** and one reading has been confuted, they may 
*' disown that, and flee to another/' 

Michaelis supposes it possible that the alte- 
rations with which Celsus charges the Chris- 
tians were nothing else- than various readings : 
and from this hypothesis, rendered more than 
probable by the objections of Porphyry here- 
after noticed, it follows, that the New Testa^ 
ment had existed a considerable time (at the 
yeai' I70), and been very frequently transcribed, 

« 

* Orig. cont. Cel8.| p« 77. 
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siDce otherwise three or four different readings 
would hardly have been found of the same text. 
This accusation proves that there was then an 
6mcient original account ; and the next passage 
I shall adduce will show that this was written 
by the Apostles, the companions of Jesus Christ 
himself. I should observe that Origen's answer 
to the above charge (and he can never bq ac- 
cused of want of honesty, or of having any re« 
course to subterfuges) was, that he knew of no 
alteration^ except such as were made by di9« 
ciples of Marcion, Yalentinus, and perhaps 
Lucauus. 

" After that,** says Origen,* " the Jew in 
" Celsus goes on in this manner : ^ I could say 
<< many things concerning the affairs of Jesus, 
<^ and those true too, different from those 
" written hy the disciples of Jesus j but I pur- 
" posely omit them.' " It is not to be credited 
that Celsus would have made this omission if 
he could have contradicted the disciples upon 
good evidence in any material point — especially 

* Page 67. 
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when we consider what a tissue of falsehoods 
and blasphemies he has Actually written. 
' Origen, however, well observes, it is a mere 
Oratorical flourish. Di% Lardner's remark upon 
this passage is very material, that Celsus, by 
<^ disciples of Jesus/' does not mean his followers 
in general : for them he calls Christians, or be- 
lievers, or the like ; but he uses this term in the 
most strict and proper sense for those who had 
been taught by Jesus himself; that is, his 
Apostles and their companions ; and this also 
is confirmed by another observation of Celsus, 
namely, that when Jesus appeared in a public 
character, as a teacher of religion, <* he went 
'^ about attended by ten or eleven disciples,'' 
whom he calls *<^ publicans and sailors/' 

The next passage that I shall quote, when 
compared with those I have already mentioned, 
incontestibly proves that in the time of Celsus 
there were books well known, and coosidered of 
the highest value, importance, and authority, 
lEtllowed to be written by the companions of 

• Page 47. 
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Jesus Christ himself, which books contained a 
history of him and his teaching, doctrine, and 

works, " These things,"* says the Jew in Cel- 
sus, ** we have alledged to you, out of t/our own 
<< turitinffSy not needing any other witnesses. 
" Thus you are beaten with your own weapons." 
But lest the smallest doubt should remain 
upon the mind of any one, whether by these 
expressions, << the Gospel," ** the things written 
" by the disciples of Jesus," " their own writ- 
<< ings," Celsus could allude to any other works 
than our present four Gospels, I will enumerate 
a few particulars quoted by him, omitting his 
objections, cavils, and blasphemies, as well a^ 
the replies of his great antagonist. Celsus men- 
tions Christt and his incarnation ; his being 
bom of a ^virgin ; his being worshipped by the 
§Magi ; his ||flight into Egypt } the slaughter^ 

* Tavra ^U9 «v ufut fjc run vfcircf a;y ovyyf aftfbotrA^y. p. 106, 

and seq. 

t Incarnation and Birth of Christ, pp. 22, 30,-32. 
X Bom of a Virgin, p. 30. § Worship of the Magri, p. 45. 

II Flight into Egypt, pp. 30, 51. 
f Slaughter of the Infants, p. 45. 
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of the infaots. He speaks of Christ's baptism 
by John, of the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove, and of the voice from 
heaven, declaring hini to be the Son* of God ; 
of his being accounted a prophett by his dis- 
ciples ; of his foretelling who should betray 
him ;t his own death and resurrection. He 
allows that Jesus Christ was considered as a 
divine personage§ by his disciples. He ridicules 
the Christians for calling Jesus Christ, God^ 
(your Godj) as he says emphatically, and shortly 
after expostulates with them for accounting 
him to be God who died so miserable a 
death. He allows that they worshipped him || 
as the ^Son of God. He alludes frequently 



* Baptism of Christ, and Descent of the Holy Ghost, p. 81. 
\ Christ accounted a Prophet, p. 69. 

X Foretells lus own Death and Resnrrection, pp.70, 71, 72. 

§ Christ's Diyinity, pp. 325, 327, 888, and partienlarly 
p. 368. 

II His Worship, pp. 885, 387, 888. 
f Christ the Son of God, pp. 803, 385, 886, 387. 
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iio the '^Holy Spirit, wd mentions God under 
the title of the Most High^t and speaks col- 
lectively of the Father^t Son, and Holy Spirit. 
He does not deny the miracles of Christ and 
bis Apostles, on the contrary, he plainly and 
unambiguously acknowledges them, but attri- 
butes them to §magic. He says that Christ 
was lideserted by his disciples ; that he was 
ifbetrayed by one with whom he sat at table ; 
that he prayed to his Father** that the *^ cup 
<^ might pass from him.'^ He mentions the cru- 
cifixiontt of our Saviour, his death,t4^ resurrec- 



♦ Of the Holy Spirit, pp. 323, 325, 363. 

t The Most High God, p. 423. 

t Of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, p. 357. 

§ Christ's Mirades attrihated to magic, pp. 7, 30, 34, 55, 
92, 93. 

II Christ deserted by his Disciples, p. 62. 
f Betrayed by one with whom he sat at table, p. 74. 

** Prays to his Father, that the cup may pass from him, 
p. 75. 

tt His Crucifixion, p. 102. U His Death, p. 355. 
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tiooi* the darkness and tearthquake that t^ok 
place at his death ^ and lastiy, his appearing^ 
to his disciples itfiterwards. 

Celsiis ridicules the Christians for calling 
Jesus Christ, Ood. After extolling the con- 
stancy and repeating the words of some heathea 
philosophers under suffering, he asks §** Did 
'' your God when under punishment say any 
*^ thing like this;" and again dbortly a&er 
expostulates with them for accounting him to 
be God who died so miserable a death. 

This enumeration of particulars, which might 
still be greatly increased, must surely carry 
conviction that Celsus had our Grospels before 
him when he wrote his ^* True Word/' All the 
attacks of Celsus are directed against the ac- 
counts found in the four Gospels, and in those 



* Resnrrectioii, pp. 93, 94, 266, 352, 353. 
f The Darkness and Earthqnake at the Crncifixion, p. 94. 

i His appearance afterwards, pp. 95,96, 98, 100, 101, 355. 

§ Page 368. It is plain from this that the Deity of Christ 
was the fiuth of the primitive Christians. 
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only ; he rarely alludes to any found in the spu- 
rious or apocryphal -Gospels, though they were 
then numerous. The inference from this is 
obvious. He was too acute and wary an adver- 
sary to bring objections from writings which he 
knew were not acknowledged by his opponents. 
The aprocryphal gospels were never acknow- 
ledged by the Christian Church : they might 
have been objects of coriodtjr, bat never of the 
least authority. The four gospels alone were 
received by the whole Church under heaven. 

If additional evidence should still be required, 
to prove that Celsus had each particular Gospel, 
we can, I think, supply it. That he had the 
Gospel of St. Matthew is evident from his men- 
tioning the two appearances of the angel to 
Joseph — ^^before the birth of Christ — and again, 
warning Joseph to fly into Egypt. And hence, 
says a most able and impartial critic, (tGries- 
bach) it is plain that Celsus acknowledged the 
two first chapters of Matthew's Gospel. That 

♦ Page 270. 

f Symbola GriticsB. Vol, ii. p. 241. 

G 
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he bad St« Luke's Gospel iis clear from his ob« 
senration, that the *^ compbsers* of the genealo- 
** gies of Jesus were very eitrava^nt ia making 
** him to descend from the first man, and the 
'srewifib kings/' St. Luke, we know, carries 
up otnr Sarioiir^s geneale^ to Adam ; St Mat- 
thew only to Abraham. That he had St. John's 
Oospel is proved from his tfnentioning a circam* 
stance recorded only by St* John,t namely, '< the 
** blood whi(^ flowed from the body of Jesus 
<< when on the c»:oss." (John xtx. 34^) And 
if to this we add his remarks on the different 
accoui^t€r given by the Evang^lsts of the resur- 
rectiouyt I consider the followii^ conclusion 

inevitable : that Celsus attacked our present four 
Gospels, knowing that they were written by the 
Apostles of Jesus Christ hitoself^ and their com- 
panions, and that they were believed from the 
first to contain an account of his life, works^ 
and doctrine. 

It has been remarked that Celsus does not 
mention by name any of the celebrated ancient 

* Page 80. t P^« ^h 82. % Page 266. 
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Chridtmn writers^ though there had been nrttoy 
before his itime ; and bis silence on this head 
has, in all probabilityy been jostiy ascribed to a 
scomfol disdain. Bat I am stronglj inclined 
to fii»pect (tbou^ it is only a conjeeture of my 
own) that Celsns had a particular eye to the 
apology of Justin Martyr, which had but a 
Kttie before been addressed to Marcus Antoni- 
nus. The title of his woric, ^^ the true word/' 
wbidh Origin censures as an arrogant and un- 
usual one, was, in my opinion, expressly de* 
signed to convey a sarcasm on the frequent use 
Justin Martyr has made ctf that term *^ word." 



SECTION V- 



OF THE TESTIMONY OF PORPHYEY. . 



This subtle and inveterate adversary to the 
cause of Christianity was bom in the year S33 : 
he was of Tyrian origin, and billed in his 
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native language Malcho ; he( is also styled the 
Batanean from Basan, the country either of 
his birth or residence. He was a man of great 
genius and extensive learning ; his writings 
against the Christian religion were esteemed 
so dangerous, that they were burnt by an edict 
of Constantino the Great. Fortunately, bow- 
ever, sufficient fragments of his work are pre- 
served in the writings of Jerom and other 
Fathers, to show the nature of the charges he 
advanced against the Christian religion ; and 
the consequence is, that the strongest proof of 
the authenticity of our records is derived from 
this very attack. From the age in which Por- 
phyry lived, which was not far removed from 
the period when the Grospels were first pub- 
lished, from his intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred writings, and from his various and pro- 
found erudition, he was of all men the most 
capable of detecting a forgery, or finding a flaw 
in them, if any had existed. He must have 
been well aware how severe a wound it would 
have given Christianity, could he have proved 
the Gospel history a forgery, or shown that the 
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actors in the scenes therein described were fic- 
titious persons; yet no trace of such an attenoipt, 
nor even of such a suspicion, is any where to 
be found ; on the contrary, the nature of his 
objections to particular passages in our Scrip- 
tures clearly demonstrates, that he considered 
them as genuine, and that he knew the Gospels 
were written by those whose names they bear, 
and whom he afterwards ridicules for their 
Ignorance. This will appear from his objec- 
tions. 

He objects to the quotation of a text (Mat- 
thew, ch. xiii. V. 3d) from Isaiah, which is 
found in a Psalm (78 v. Q) ascribed to Asaph. 
The reading in the manuscript used by Por- 
ph3nry was <Uhat it might be fulfilled which 
** was spoken by the Pi*ophet Isaiah^ saying, 
&c." We now read " By the Prophet, say- 
ing." It is supposed, and with great proba- 
bility, that the word Isaiah was an interpola- 
tion or a substitution of some ignorant tran- 
scriber, or had crept from the margin into the 
text. This objection is met with in the Bre- 
viarium upon the Psalter, generally ascribed to 
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Jerom : ** It is not Isaiah that says this, bat 
** Asaph/' observes that writer ; " therefore 
** the impious Porphyry allegeth this against us 
** in these words : ^ Your Evangelist Matthew 
'< was so ignorant as to say. Which was written 
<< by the Prophet Isaiah» I wiU open my mouth 
<< in parables, &c/ ^' It should be observed, 
that Porpb3Ty caUs Matthew f^out EvangeUst ; 
and to this admission, or rather recognition, I 
attadi great impoitance. If Porphyry could 
have objected to the Christians, <<the Gospel 
<< which you pretend to be Matthew'Sf^as not 
<< written by him, but was a forgeiry of a subse- 
'* quent age,'' he might indeed have thrown a 
stumbling-block in their way; but, instead of 
this, he allows that Matthew, an Apostle^ an 
eye-witness of the transactions which he de- 
scribes, really did write tiie Gospel which bears 
his name, and objects only to his blunder in 
misquoting the Old Testament. Can we desire 
a stropger proof of the authenticity of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel than this ? 

Another and similar objection is made to a 
quotation (Mark •eh. i. v. 2) attributed in his 
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m^noecpript to Is$u^, bu( which jis ire^lly fouQ4 
the first part in M^c^, t^e other in Js^ah. 
For iM^e this quotation is oompased put of 
M^dachi (oh, iij. v. 1) wd Isaif^h (ch, xl. v. 3), 
he laskei, hi^w jt cornqs to pass, that it is sdl sQiid 
to be taken from Isaiah? " To whiqh que^ioji," 
^ays Jerom '* ecclesiastical writers have an* 
<^ fiwered laigely ; but I am of opinioa that the 
^' name of Issuah has been added through the 
** fault of tiie traoscribers of the Gospels." It 
^ unnecessary to eatw into any critical exami* 
BSition of this opinion of Jerom, though in all 
probability tbe true reading was that exhibited 
by Porphyry's manuscript, namely, ^ as it is 
** written by Isaiah the Prophet." Th^se oh- 
jectioas, however, mark the great care and 
attention with which Porphyry had read the 
Gospels. 

Having enumerated f^ese instances of false 
q^i0ta$wn advanced by Porphyry against the 
Evangelists, we may remark the improbability 
that he would have been guilty himself of the 
£iuilt wioich he ascribes to St. Matthew and St. 
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Mark, and <|iiiote from tbeir writfaige, unless he 
bad beKered ihem tbe autbors. 

Again, Porpb}rt7 objects to tbe repetition of a 
generation in St Mattbew's genealogy, (ch. L 
V. 11, 12.) Here, as it seems, one and tbe 
same person, Jecbonias, ends tbe second four- 
teen, and begins the third class of fourteen ; 
consequently, one generation was supposed to 
be wanting* Porphyry, therefore, as we learn 
from Jerom, charged St. Matthew with a mis- 
take. This clearly proves that the genealogy in 
St. Matthew was received by Christians in the 
ttine of Porphyry. With regard to the objec- 
tion, it is certain that diere are but thirteen 
generations in the second and third series, and 
that die Fathers in very early times found a 
difficulty in this passage. Some eminent cri- 
tics, on tbe authority of several manuscripts^ 
are of opinion that the true reading should be, 
<< and Josias begat Jehoicbim or Joakin, and 
** Joakin begat Jecbonias ;** this addition of 
Joakin would make tbe three classes of four- 
teen each complete. It will not be improper to 
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observe, that it has beea ooDJeetared by Mi» 
cbselisy from the exprewioo, <^ Jemis who is 
<< caB^ Christ)"— which ia not a probaUe one 
for. the Evangelist to have U8ed*-that Matthew 
took hi^ genealogy from some public document 
or recced. 

Having thus far examined his objections i to 
St Matthew and St. Mai'k, I will now state his 
objection to a passage in St. John. (ch» vii. 
V. 8*) Here he animadverts on Christ's change 
of intention about going up to the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles. << I go. not up to the Feast»" not* 
<< I go not up yet to the Feast," as it had been 
altered by transcribers, with a view of evading 
Porphyry's objection. Jerom, > who has re- 
corded this objection, replies to it, as do the 
other Fathers, not by founding their answer on 
his citing the passage wrongly, but on the in- 
timation our Lord gave of his intending shortly 
to go up to the feast, in that expression, ** my 
''time is not yet fully come." Lardner oh- 

* tyw UK etfoffatvtf, not wfu otpofyufuf. The reading hk 
ffMi0ai»«/ is retained only in the Codex Cyprius, and Canta- 
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serves, that suppMing Potfhyrf% to be the true 
reading, there is no reasQii for the chaise of 
inconstancy, or of our Lord's altet^ng bis in- 
tention. The context sbow«^ tbat be spoke of 
deferring bis journey to Jerusalem for a sbort 
time ; and does not imply any resolution of net 
going at all to the feast. He went to the feast, 
and he ^hvwys intended so to do ; but lie vent 
not up to that feast so soon, nor so publidy, as 
he did at other seascms ; and he assigns the 
reason of that conduct, which may be seen in 
the sixth •and serenth verses. 

The remark of Dr. Hales* is much to the 
puq>08e. ^ Not yet believing the spiritual na- 
'* ture of his kingdom, bis brethren, w kinsmen, 
'< who bad, at the last, become his disciples, and 
*' expected promotion, not less tjian the rest, 
'< advised him to exhibit his mirades in Judea^ 
<* M a more pubUc theatre than the despised 
<< Galilee ; biU; be rd>uked them for their worldly^ 
^'miwledness and ostentation, and refused to 

accompany them to the feast ; but he after- 



* Chronology. Vol. ii. p. 800. 4to. Edition. 
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^ vards followed them privately, and eaoie to 
^ Jerusdem, in the midst of the £eBtival week, 
*^ and taught openly in ihe temple.'* 

It is a glorious testimony to the unblemished 
integrity of our Lord's character, that so cun- 
ning and so inyeterate an enemy as Porphyry 
WM forced to have recourse to such mean and 
ridiculous methods of aspersing it.* 

Another of hiis objeetioos is to the judgment 
denounced by St. Peter ii^on Anapias and 
Sappfaira (Acts, ch. y.) He accuses St. Peter 
of cruelty for inflicting this punishment, and 
calls it an imprecation of death. But Jerom 
answers well, the Apostle did by no means pray 
lor their deaths ; but by the prophetic spirit 
denounced the judgment of God upon them, 
that the punishment of two persons migbt be 
for the iiistraotion of maay. 

I wilS mfirely enumerate some other passages 
to which he ab^ects^-»to St. Maitthew'e call 
(Matt, oh* ix. v. 9) — to the expression in St. 
Matthew, ^ The abomifiation of desolation,** 



See Dodd*s Commentary. 
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(ch« uiv. y* 16) t-^to the application of liie 
term ** Word/' in tbo beginning of St. John's 
Gospel :— to St. Paul's sajring he conferred iiot 
with flesh and blood (Gral. cb. i» ▼. 1 6) :^to St 
Paul's reproving St Petec (Gal. ch« iL y. 12.) 
In short, nothing can be wanted to ccHnplete 
onr eonviction that Porphjrry was most tiio- 
roughly assured of the authenticity of die four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and St 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 

No ope has so well des<»ibed Porphyry's cha- 
racter and sitaation, or has placed in «o strong 
a point of yiew the arguments in fayour of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, arising 
from that consideration, as Michaelis* This 
writer obsenres, that '< the testimony of Por- 
*< phyry is more important than that of Celsus. 
<< He liyed, indeed, an hundred years later tfaari 
<< the last»mentioned eyidence ; but this defi- 
<< oiency in point ,of time, is abundantly supplied 
** by his profound learning, and seyerdy critical 
<< examination of the sacred writings. He was 
<< versed not only in political, but philosophical 
** history, as appears from his Lives <^ the Phi- 
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^Mosophers; and we are indebted to him for 
*^ some of the best historical accounts for ex- 
^ plaining the prophecies of Daniel, as may be 
<< gathered from the extracts which are pre- 
*' served in the commentary of Jerom upon 
<* that subject. The explanations of Porphjrry 
** are for the most part superior to those of the 
*< leavBed' Father; his accurate and extensive 
" knowledge <tf history enabled him to apply 
<' those passages to Antiochus Epiphanes, where 
*< Jerom could discover nothing but an account 
^ of Antichrist ; and if the twelfth book of the 
<^ writings of Porphyry were now remaining,' 
«* we should probably find it to be the best com- 
*< mentaiy on the Book of Daniel. His ac- 
<^ quaiotance with the Christians was not con- 
<< fined to a single country, but he had conversed 
<< with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome : 
<< his residence in Basan afforded him the best 
opportunity of a strict intwcourse with the 
Nazarenes, who adopted only the Hebrew 
Grospel of St. Matthew ; and his thirst for 
*< philosophical inquiry, must have induced him 
'* to examine the cause of their rejecting the 
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'' other tirviting0 of the New Testament ; vrfae- 
<< ther it was l^at they considered them as 
spurious, or that, like the Ebionites, they 
regarded tham as a genuine work of the 
<< Apostles, though not divinely inspired* Ena- 
'< bled by his birth to study the SyriaCi as well 
** as Greek authors, he was of all the adver-' 
<< saries to the Christian religion the best qoali^ 
^< fied for inquiring into the authenticity of the 
Sacred Writings. He possessed, therefore, 
every advantage which natural abilities or 
political situation could afford, to discover 
*' whether the New Testament was a genuine 
** work of the Apostles and Evangelists^ or 
** whether it was imposed upon the world 
<* after the decease of its pretended authors. 
** But no trace of this suspicion is any where to 
** be found, nor did ever occur to Por{rfiyry to 
^ suppose that it was spurious. The prophecy 
** of Daniel be made no scruple to pronounce a 
*< forgery, and written after the time of An* 
^< tiochus Epiphanes j his critical penetratkm 
*' enabled him to discover the perfect coinci- 
'' dence between the predictions and the events^ 
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*< and denying divine inspiration, be found no 
** other means of solving the problem. In sup-^ 
** port of this hypothesis be uses an argument, 
which is an equal proof of his learning and 
^ sagacity, though his objection does not affect 
the autliority of the prophet, viz. from a Greek 
paronomasia which he discovered in the his- 
tory of Daniel and Susanna, be concludes the 
" book to have been written originally in Greek, 
^* and afterwards translated into Hebrew^* Is 
*^ it then credible that so sagacious an inquirer 
could have failed to have discovered a forgery 
with respect to the New Testament^ had afar* 
gery existed ; a discovery which would have 
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* Upon this passage Bishop Marsh makes the following 
remark, ^< The ohjection of Porphyry affects not the au- 
^* thority of Daniel, because it relfttes to H part which is 
*< acknowledged to be spurions, or at least never to hav% 
^* existed in the Hdfrew ; and . is for that reason .separated 
*< from the prophecy of Datniel in the modern editions oF 
<^ the Septnagiut, and referrcid to the Apocrypha, though 
'^ in the earliest editions, that of Complutnm for instance, 
« as well as in ail the manuscripts of the Greek Bible, the 
*^ story 6f Sosannai, with that of Bel and the Dragon, 
'< made a part of the Book of Daniel.*' 



" given him the completest triumph, by Btrikiog 
" at once a mortal blow on the religion which 
" he attempted to destroy ?" 

It may excite aurprise that such a man as 
Porphyry should not have perceived the glory 
and grandeur of the Christian dispensation. 
But if we scrutinize his character accurately, 
we shall find tJiat' however wide the extent or 
however great the variety of his learning, bis 
judgment was far inferior to his erudition. Nay,' 
we are almost irarranted in suspecting that he 
acted sometimes against convictioa in his oppo- 
sition to Christianity. He was an advocate for 
demon-worship, yet he acknowledges the superior 
power of Christ. " How little," says Ensebius, 
** the power and influence of these evil spirits 
" have prevailed, ever since our Saviour made 
" his transitory abode among men, may be 
" known firom the treatise of that great advo- 
*' cate for demon-worship, Porphyry, which he 
" wrote against us Christians ; where he speaks 
in the following manner : — ' And now they 
ivonder that a sickness has prevailed in this 
;ity so many years, when Escalapias. and 
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<* so many other gods, no longer reside 
" here. For since Jesus has been reverenced 
" \vithin these precincts, we have never expe- 
<' rienced any the least assistance from the other 
« deities/ *•♦ 

Whatever opinion we form of Porphyry's sin- 
cerity, there can be little doubt but that he 
did great injury to the Christians of that age by 
his writings ; to us, however, such is the Pro- 
vidence of God, he affords the strongest and 
most unexceptionable evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. 



* Etusebii Pomp* Evang. p. 181. Colon. 1688. 
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SECTION VI. 



OP THB TEdTIMONT OP JULIAN. 



Flavius Claudius Julian was bora at Constan- 
tinople in the year 331. He renounced the re- 
ligion of Christ, in which he was educated, and 
embraced heathenism in the twentieth year of 
his age. In his letters to the Alexandrians, he 
says, ^' you will not if ander from the right path 
if you will be guided by him, who to the 
twentieth year of his age pursued that road 
(meaning the Christian religion), but has now 
** worshipped the gods for near twelve years.*^* 
This apostacy, however, was not at first made 
public ; he still pretended to follow the Christian 






* Ep. li. p. 434. ed. Spanheim. Lipf . 1696. The refer- 
ences in the notes are to this edition of the works of 
Julian. 
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rite, though privately with his friends he prae« 
tised aiigary and divination. Upon hi$ being 
declared Emperor (A. D. 355)» all thU reserve 
was laid aside ; he became the bitter and avoided 
enemy of Christianity* The heathen temples 
were opened by his edicts ; altars were erectedt 
and whole hecatombs sacrificed to the gods. 
On the ^h day of June, A, V. 863, he re- 
ceived a wound in an action with the Persians, 
and died the succeeding night, aged thirty two. 
Julian. has left proofs of hifi genius, learning, 
and eloiiaenoe i he is said to have been chaste 
and temperate^ and was eminently distinguished 
by his courage and success in wan But super* 
stitious to an excess, and enslaved by the ritos 
of Paganism, Julian, though adorned with every 
lEiftatial aecomplishaient, was both a hypocrite 
mad a pevsecutort About one year before his 
death Jolian cxmiposed bis books against ti» 
CSiristian religion. They were an abstract of 
what unbelievers opposed to Christianity, and 
especially of the objections of Celsus, Hierocles, 
and Porphyry. Though the work itself i% lost, 



" But aflter he was bom what good did be do to 
** his relations ? For thof tooidd not^ as it ii 
** sdd, ie^em- on him. And yet that stiff-necked 
** and hard-hearted people beliered Moses. But 
" Jesus, who rdntked the winds, and walked on 
** the seat, and cast out deemotUt and as you will 
" have it, made the heaven and the earth 
" (though none of hia disdples presume to say 
'* tlus of him, except John only, nor he clearly 
** and distinctly *, however let it be allowed that 
" he Sfud so), could not order his deng^s so as 
»< to save his Mends and relations.** From this 
quotation I draw the following conchuions >— 
Jesus Christ was not an imaginary but a real 
person, who was bom in the reign of Augustus, 
at the time of the taxing made in Judea by Cy- 
renins. This Julian says he can prore. St* 
Luke's account of onr Savionr't nativity is oon- 
firmed. The historians of the life of Christ 
with jusUce ascribed to him works of astonish- 
ing power. St John describes the transcendent 
"gnity of' the person of Christ more cleariy 
an any other disciple, and attributed to him 
e creation of the world. 
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. bk the next quotf^tiou the four EvcQgeliats are 
all iki^tioned by Daoie# and also St« Peter and 
SL Paid. *" But you are 90 unhappy as not 
^ !to adhere to the things delivered to you by 
<f the Apostles } but they have been alteredt by 
<< you for the worse, and carried on to yet 
<< greater impiety. For neither Paul, nor Mat« 
^* thew, nor Luke^ uor Mark, have dared to call 
^^ Je^ia God« jBut honest John, understanding 
^< that a great moltittide of men in the cities of 
'< Greece and Italy were seized with this dis- 
<< temper, and hearing likewise, as I suppose, 
^< that the tombs of Peter and Paul were re-* 
*< spected and firequented, though as yet pri^ 
*^ vately only, however, having heard of it, he 
<> then fli'st presumed to advance that doctrine.'^ 
Julian here plainly acknowledges the authenticity 
of file four Gospels, of Matthew, Mark, Luke„ 
and John, and pf the writings of Paul ; and 



• Cyr- eont. Jul. p. 327. 

» 
f The writings of Celsus might, however, have proved to 

Julian that this (the Deity of Ohridt) was the belief of the 

Christians from the firit. . 
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k tke AxIriM of Chraf s 
Aytka. the pcnoBs who ■ c c a i fnie J him 
and «ci« vilaeaBas cf his ■wLi. The asiti- 
qaatf of these tfaee firat Gospda k estdblUMil : 
S4. John's Go^el was written m«cb later tfaao 
the other threes not till mne time aAw the 
death of Sl Peter and St. PaoL 

The next qsolatioa fatty oonfrim &e aaEtfaeo- 
tidfy of the Acts of the Apoatka^ and egtafalisheB 
the tmtfa of the hirtory cootained thereiD. After 
laationa, Julian says to the Chrts- 
t these are your own inTtratiooB ; 
has DO wh&e directed jou to do 
;•, nor yet Paul > the raasoa is, that 
r expected you would amve at snofa 
ley were contented with deceiving 
mts and slaves, and fay tiiem some 
vomoi} such as Ccmielius and S^"- 
there were then any men of emi- 
nght over to you, I mean in the 
Piberios and Claudius, wh&i these 
ppened, let me pass for a liar in 
g I say," From this quotation we 
ide, that Christianity was Gni 
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preached in the reigns of the Emperors Tibe- 
rias aad ClaiMHus ; that Gomelius, a Romab 
centurion at CcBsarea* and Sergius Paaliis, Pro- 
consul at Cyprus, were converted to the faith of 
Jesus before the end of the reign of Claudius 
(Acts ch. X. and xiii ) ; and that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a genuine and a true history. Lard*' 
ner^ states this argument very forcibly. Julian 
diaUenges the Christians to produce the names 
of any eminent mei^ (except Cornelius and 
Sergius Paulus) converted (from the Gentiles) 
to Christianity in the reigns of Tiberius and 
Claudius. This is a proof that Julian did hot 
and could not contest the truth of the history in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; and likemse that he 
was well, satisfied, that the Christians had no 
other history of the tranc\ad;ions of that tinie. 
He knew they relied upon the narrative given 
in that book, and that they did not pretend to 
have any. eiher authentic accounts of the events 
there described. 

Having thus seen Julian's attestation to the 

« 

* Vol. riii. p. 404. 
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aatbentidty of ihe four Gospde and the Aists of 
the AposUes, it only remains to eiLaamie his 
evidence for the authenticity of the. EIpistleB of 
Ht. Paul. He quotes St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans and to the Corinthians^ and evidently 
alludes to his Epistle to the Galatiant* «« ^Bat 
M omitting many other things>" says JuliaD, 
<f by which I might show the law of Afoeei to be 
« perpetual, do you show me some place where 
** that is saidt which is affirmed by Paal with 
<* so much assurance, that Christ is the end of 
*< the law^^ (Rom. Gh« x.| r^ 4.) 

<< But now I must again return to dieai«t 
** Why then are you not drcumciaed ? To 
<' whi^ they answer : Paul says, it Is the dr 
<< cunmsion of the heart which was required^ 
«♦ not thta of the fU^hr (Rom. oh. xi.^ t. 88, 
29-) 

Againf << tWe cannot, say they, keep the feast 
'' ^ unleavened breads of the Passover, beoau^ 



• CyriL p. 320, t P. 351. 
tP. 8^4. 
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** Christ has been once saer^ked for u^/* (1' 
Gor. ch. V. V. 70 

Julian^ speaking of those persotis who at 
the Inclining received the word from Paul,* 
says, <* These ai^ the things which he (Paul) 
^'writes of his disciples and to themselves : 
^* Se not deceived / neither idolaters ^ nor aduU 
** tererSf n&r effeminate^ &c." quoting, with only 
one variation, the entire 9th, 10th, and 11th 
verses of 1 Cor. ch. vii. 

It is certain, tiierefore, that Julian ac^ow- 
ledged die authenticity of St. Panics f^is^s to 
the Corinthians aoid to the Romans, and the 
authenticity of the otha* epistles would harcHy 
be denied by him who admitted these to be 
written by St. Paul, Paleyt has observed^ 
<< that whatever ascertains the original of one 
*^ epistle, in some measure establishes the autho* 
<< rity of the rest. For, whethw these eptstlei^ 
^ be genuii^ or spurious, * every thing about 



• CyrU- p. 246. 
f HoFte PaiiKn», p« 14. 
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<< than indibates that tiiejr oome from the same 
** hand. The diction, which it is extremely 

« 

** difficult to imitate, preserves its resemblaoce 
<< and peculiarity throughout all the episdes.** 
This observation will apply to Celsue with re- 
gard to his undoubted allusidb to passages in 
same of the epistles of St« Paul, and imntiediately 
to Porphyry with regard to his quotations from 
particular epistles of St Paul. I mu^t once 
more request the reader . to remember that Ju- 
lian was in possession of the works both of 
Celsus and Porphyry \ he had studied them with 
attention. From him, therefore, their objec- 
tions are reflected. Were any thing wanting to 
complete their evidence, it would be supplied by 
Julian. 

The inevitable conclusion to which the obser- 
vations I have made lead us is — that the authen- 
ticity of the four Gospels and of the Acts of the 
Apostles is conipletely proved by Celsus— that 
the authenticity of the four Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul is established be- 
yond the possibility of doubt by Porphyry, and 
again confirmed to the fullest extent by Julian. 
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If the unexceptionaUe evidence iriiich I hmve 
produced does not satisfy the reader ; I fear, 
that were I to set out in order the whole testi- 
mony of the Fathers with more indostiy and 
fidelity (if pos^ble) than Lardnw, and with 
more judgment and discrimination than PBley, 
it would fiiil to carry conviction. I might rest 
therefore upon the evidence I have given ; 
having only appealed to Qrigen, Jerom, and 
Cyril, whose works are as notorious as those of 
Cicero— no reply can be made to it; for it 
arises from the involuntaiy confession of adver* 
series, and there is not one vulnerable point in 
the argument. 
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SECTION VIL 



OF THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS. 



L 

OF CLKHEMT. tOKATIU^i POtTCABP. AND fAPlAa 



It ts not my intention to extend the pre- 
scribed limits of this little work, by giving quo- 
tations from each, in the long list of Fathers, 
in succession ; but merely to make a few 
remarks on some of them ; sufficient to sboir 
that the authenticity of the New Testament is 
established by an uninterrupted series of testi- 
monies from the age of the Apostles. As we 
descend from the age succeeding that of the 
Apostles, Christian writers become more nume- 
rous as might be expected, and their writings 
crowded with references to the New Testament. 
In the works of Clemens Alexandrinus at the 
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close of the seoond oentury, and in (ihose of his 
papil the iUustrious Origen, are found references 
to ahnost every chapter in the New Testament. 
Beyond these it is qaite unnecessary to carry 
our inquiries. 
Omitting Barnabas and Hermas^ though their 

writings are unquestionably very ancient, and 
contain clear allusions to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, I shall pass on to Clement's Epistle 
to the C!hurch of Corinth. In this, Clement 
expressly ascribes the first Epistle to the Corin« 
thians to St» Paul, and what is more quotes^ 
this Epistle when writing to the Corinthians 
themselveB. Now as Clement's epistl^ was 
written in . the name of the whole Church at 
Borne, of which he was Bishop, it may be con- 
sidered as tMr judgment with regard to the 
with«[iticity of his epistla of St. Paid. Cle- 
ment calls St. Peter and St. P^ul ^^ pillarst 
** of the Church'' and << martyrs,^' and men- 
tions St. Paul's labours and sufferings in terms 



* ClemeQiii JEpist Wott^ii, p, l$8t f Ibid. p. 22. 
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similar to those ia which they are daBcnibed by 
the Apostle himself. 

Ignatius^ Bishop of Antioch in Syria,, refers to 
*St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, when 
writing to the Church of Ephesas, ^md has 
various undoubted allusions to the GkMspels of 
St. Matthew and St. John» and. to several of St 
Paul's Epistles. 

PoIycarp» who, according to the certain tes** 
timony of Irenseus his disGJple, had eoo versed 
with many who had seen Christ, and was tmig&t 
by the Apostles, and by them appointed Bishop 
of the Church of Smyrna in Asia, reminds the 
Philippians, to whom he addressed a letter, 
(the only work of his which remains) ef ' the 
epbtle which that chwch had received, drom 
St. Paul. '* For neither I,'' says Polycarp^t 
<< nor any one like me, can come up ' to the 
<< wisdom of the blessed and renowned Paul, 
<< who, when absent, wrote to you letters, into 
*^ which, if ye look, you will be able to edify 



* Patres Apostolici. 6d. Russel. VoL ii. p. 102. 
t Patres Apostolici. Russel. p. 233# 
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*< yourselves iq the faith which has been delU 
'< vered to you." And towards the conclosion 
of tile Epistle we meet with the following pas- 
sage.* ^' But I have neither perceived nor heard 
** any such thing to be in you, among whom the 
<< blessed Paul laboured, who are in the begin- 
<< ning of his epistle ; for he glories in you in all 
<* the churches, which then alone knew God.*' 
The references and allusions in this short epistle 
to difflsrent books of the New Testament are 
v^ numerous. 

Polycarp suffered martjrrdom somewhere 
abtfiit the year 160, an account of which was 
sent by the Church of Smyrna in a cux^ular 
epistlet to the churches of Asia. From this 
epftstle I shall lay before the reader the prayer of 
Pofycarp when bound to the pile, and awaiting 



* Patres Apostolici. RiuteL p. 24S. 

f Aa excellent Inrntlation of this valuable piece of 
antiqiiityy with notes, evincing great judgment and discri-! 
Biination, is given by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) 
in hia *< Renuuns of Christian Antiquity/' 
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the martyr^s bloody crown. " O Thou, Almighty 
Lord, the Father of Jesus the Anointed, thy 
well-beloved and blessed Son, through whom 
** we have received the knowledge of thee, the 
<< God of angels and powers, of all creation, 
'* and of the whole race of the just who live in 
<< thy presence ; I adore thee, that thou hast 
'' vouchsafed to bring me to this day and to 
** this hour, that I might have a portion in the 
** number of the witnesses in the cup of thine 
<< Anointed, unto the resurrection of life eternal 
*^ in soul and body, through the incorruption* 
'* of the Holy Ghost; among whom may I be 
** now received into thy presence as an accepted 
<* sacrifice, according to what was appointed 
*' and foretold, and is now fulfilled by thee, the 
<* God of truth : wherefore, and for all things, 
** 1 praise thee, I bless thee, I magnify thee, 
<* with Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, the Ever- 
lasting, and above the heavens : with whom. 
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• Perhaps the glorified bodies were supposed to be ren- 
dered incormptibleby the agency of the Holy Ghost. 
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" to thee, and the Holy Spirit, be glory, both 
" now and for ever. Amen,"* 

Before I close these short remarks upon the 
Apostolical Fathers I think it very important to 
direct the reader's attention to the great and 
marked difference between the style of their 
writings, and that of the Apostles. Neither Cle- 
ment, Ignatius, nor Polycarp could have pro- 
duced such an epistle as any one in the number 
of St Paul's, any more than they could have 
added another planet to our system. The same 
observation applies to all the early Fathers. 

Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis in Caesarea, 
A. D. 110. In that part of his works preserved 
by Eusebius.t he declares that he had received 
every thing concerning the faith from those who 
were well acquainted with the Apostles. He 
had been a hearer of two men, Aristion and 
John the elder, whom he calls disciples of the 



* Patres Apostolici. Russel. Vol. ii. p. 352. 
t Hist. £ccl. 1. 3. c 89. 
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Lord. He, dierefore, had it ia his power to 
acquire accurate information concerning anj 
fact relating to the ministry of the Apostles, 
and that from persons who had been intimately 
acqumnted with them. Concerning Matthew, 
Papias affirms that '* he wrote the Gospel in the 
Hebrew tongue, which every one interpreted as 
he was able/' Concerning Mark, he observes : 
'' This is what was related by the elder 
John ; Mark being Peter's interpreter, wrote 
exactly whatever he remembered, not indeed 
in the order wherein things were spdsen and 
** done by the Lord ; for he was not himself a 
*^ hearer or follower of our Lord, but he after* 
'^ wards, as I said, followed Peter, who gave 
'* instructions as suited the occasions, but not 
'* as a r^ular history of our Lord's teadiing. 
^' Mark, however, committed no mistake in 
writing such things as occurred to his me- 
mory, for of this one thing he was carefol, to 
omit nothing which he had heard and to in- 
^' sert no falsehood into hia narrative.'' Thus 
express is the testimony of Papias, who was 
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born in the first century^ to the Grospels of St 
Matthew and St. A 



IL 



OF JUSTIK MARTYR. 



Justin Martyr, (140) the earliest ecclesiastical 
writer after the Apostolic age, of whose works 
any considerable portion remains, was born 
at Flavia Neapolis, in Samaria, of Gentile 
parents. It was his early and ardent wish, to 
be instructed in the knowledge of the nature of 
the Divinity, and with this view, he attached 
himself in succession to different sects of philo- 
sophers. He first studied philosophy under a 
Stoic, he next applied to a Peripatetic, thence 
he withdrew to the Pythagorean school, and 
afterwards became a Platonist. Of these he 
preferred the Platonic ^ philosophy in which he 
made considerable proficiency, but in none did 
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be ever find true satisfaction of mind. At 
length he became acquainted with Christianity, 
and having thoroughly examined its evidences, 
he embraced it from conviction. This he 
found the power of God unto salvation ; and 
having written boldly in its defence, he sealed 
with his blood his belief of its truth, in the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, probably about 164. 
His two Apologies, and the Dialogue with 
Trypho are the most important of his works. 

His first Apology was addressed to Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Antoninus, Lucius Verus, the 
Senate and the people of Rome. Its object 
may be thus briefly stated ; — ^first, to appeal to 
the ruling powers on the injustice of condemn- 
ing the Christians unheard, and to vindicate 
the integrity and purity of their lives — 2dly, to 
bring forward direct arguments from prophecy 
and miracles for the truth of Christianity— and 
Sdly, to describe and explain the nature of the 
rites and ceremonies of the Christian church — 
such as Baptism, the Eucharist, &c. 

The second Apology appears to be addressed 
to the Roman Senate. It was occasioned by 
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the martyrdom df three persons who had been^ 
put to death merely because they were Chris- 
tians. Justin exposes the injustice of this pro- 
ceeding, and concludes by observing, that the 
courage and constancy with which the Christians 
endured persecutions were proofs of their irre- 
proachable innocence and of the truth of their 
religion. 

The Dialogue is chiefly taken up with an- 
swering the objections of the Jews and with 
proving Jesus Christ to be the true Messiah 
who was incarnated for the salvation of men. 

In these works the most material facts re- 
corded by the Evangelists are mentioned, and 
many of the sublime moral precepts of our 
Lord are quoted. The words of the Evangelists 
are often exactly quoted and at considerable 
length. Sometimes the quotations are more 
loose and inaccurate, which was often the case 
with the early Fathers. But before we censure 
him too much for this, let us call to mind the 
circumstances under which he wrote— his life 
in his hand, the sword suspended over him^ 
which had just actually fallen upon others for 
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the retyMtk he profeBsed. He doer not men- 
tion (jhe* Evangelists by name, except St. Jobh 
as the writer of the Revelations. Bnt this for- 
niriies no argament whatever against his having 
tidcen his quotations from onr four Gospels, 
since neither Anobius nor Lactantiiis quote the 
antbors of the New Testament by name, thaugA 
it is obvious that they nrast have known them. 
Lactantlns Uameb Cyprian for quoting the New 
Teslammft to Gentiles* Some sneh feeUng 
might have influenced Justio. At aH events it 
wis useless to quote names where their autho- 
rity was not adcnowledged by. Jew or G^otile. 
With regard to the Old Testament the case was 
diflferenb It has, however, been said that a Life 
of Christ might be compiled from hts writings. 
They bear ample testimony to the rapid growth of 
Christianity**-^to the purity of the lives of tlie 
Christianst — to die unparalleled fortitude with 
which they suffered persecutiont— to the rites 



• Dialog, cam Tryph. ed. Jebb. p. S4p1. 
f ApoL 1. ed. Grabe. p. 25. 

% Dildog. p. 322. 



and ceremonies which they oMd, w4 which were 
appointed by the comniaiid of the Foander of 
their religion— -and to writings which were the 
depositcuies of their &ith. It will be neeesemy 
to cite some passages* refi^ng to the last two 
siibjeots. 

^peaking of the Baptism of Christian ocn- 
vwtS) Jttrtin BB^f " For they are then washed 
^ in the name cmT God the Father and Lord o| 
^ the univwse, and of our Saviour Jesus Christy 
** and of the Hdy ^rift 

He describes the mode of celebraftii]^ the 
Eucharist, in whidi conTWts wer« admitted to 
participate after baptism, and appeate to the 
command of our Lord, recorded in the Gospels. 
**For the Apostles, in the memoirs composed by 
<* tbern, whidi are called Gospels, hare declared 
'ftihiat Jesus gave them this injunction — that 
** having taken bread and given thanks, he said. 



* I ghall avail myself of the excellent translation of these 
by Bishop Kaye> in his account of the '' Writings of Justin 
" Martyr/' 

t Apol L Grabe. p. 116. 
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'< Do this in remembrance of me^ thi$ is my 
** body ; and that in like manner having taken 
V the cup and given thanks^ he said, This is my 
<* blood ; and that he distribated the bread and 
" wine to them alone."* 

On the subject of Christian meetings on the 
Lord's day, and of the writings which they con- 
sidered to contain the accounts upon which their 
religion was founded, he observesi t ** Afb6r- 
*' wards we remind each other of these things, 
<< and they who are wealthy assist those who are 
<^ in need, and we are always together ; and 
over ail our offerings we bless the Creator of 
all things, tfai-ough his Son Jesus Christ) and 
through the Holy Spirit. And on the day 
called Sunday, there is an assembling toge-* 
<* ther of all who dwell in the cities and coun* 

'^try; and the Memoirs of the Apostles and 
the Writings of the Prophets are read as long 
as circumstances permit. Then, when the 
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" reader has ceased, the president delirers a 
** discourse, in which he admonishes and ex- 
<< horts (all present) to the imitation of liiese 
** good things.** 

In the last quotation we may remark the ex- 
pressions ^Memoirs of the Apostles and Writings 
of the Prophets. That by the expression, Writings 
of the Prophets, he alludes to the different pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, Moses, Isaiah, 
David, &c^ and others, is manifest, for in the 
former part of this Apology he has quoted them 
by name \ and it seems naturally to follow, by 
a sort of parallelism, that by Memoirs of the 
Apostles he should allude to the different writings 
of the Apostles in the New Testament. And 
that this is his meaning, will be manifest by ob- 
serving, that Justin applies the same word, 
' " writings,**t which he had applied to the pro- 
phets, to the Christian writings. " But by us 
<* the leader of evil spirits is called the Serpent» 
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** and Satan, and Hie Devil, as you may learn 
•^ by examining our writings (^i^isrs^v (rvyy^ot^ 
l^xcrm) ; \rhom Christ has foretold shall be cast 
*< into fire with all his host, and with wicked 
<< men, to be eternally tormented/'* hy our 
writings^ in this last quotation, he obvioasly 
means Christian writings, and he uses the same 
word which he had before applied to the Old 
Testament>t 

In a former quotation we have seen that Jus- 
tin speaks of Memoirs which are called Ghspeh 
— and this word Oaspel ($v»'yy€Xtov) occurs in 
twot other passages, where it is used to sig- 
nify a written Gospel. 

Shortly after the time in which Justin wrote, 
Cdsus attacked our four gospels, considering 
them as the authentic records and bulwarks of 



* ApoL 1. p. 56. 

'I' Therefore awofjL9i>tiA,ofWfAMra rc^ awosvXvt is e^nivaleBt to 
rifjurt^aff aiyy^afd,ariuff whioh if, regarding the writings of the 
New Teftament, what avyygaiJMr» run tjgofnrwf it to the 
writingf of the Old. 

t Dialog, p. 32 and p. 294. 
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the Christian faith, as I have shown at length in 
a former section. Celsus flourished in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus, who was <»ie of those to 
whom Justin addressed his first Apology. In- 
deed, I would hazard the conjecture, that the 
writings of Justin, and his invective against the 
abominations of idolatry, might have had some 
share in producing the work of Celsus* l^^ay, 
the title of his work, *^ the true word,'' m^^ 
(as I observed in a preceding section of this 
chapter,) have been suggested by Justin's re- 
marks about the **ward*' — Celsus ironically 
insinuating that his was ** the tme unnxiJ^ 

It is quite incredible that Justin, who had 
been so anxiously inquisitive about matters of 
heathen philosophy, should be less so about the 
authentic records of that religion for which he 
died a martyr ; or that he could be unacquainted 
with our present four gospels, or that he should 
not have quoted from them, when Celsus, nearly 
at the same time, attacked them as the notorious 
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and received accounts amongst the Christians ; 
and Irenaeus, witMn little more than twenty years, 
gives the most explicit testimony to the univer- 
sal reception of our gospels, and our gospels 
alone* 



III. 



OF IRENJEUS, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, TERTULLIAN, 

AND ORIOEN. 



IrensBus was Bishop of Lyons in GauL 
(A. D. 178.) One quotation from his works 
will be sufficient, as it is quite decisive* In his 
Third Book against Heresies, he observes : 
" We have not received the knowledge of the 
** way of our salvation by any other than those 
** by whom the Gospel has been brought to us ; 
which Gospel they first preached, and after- 
wards by the will of God committed to 
writing, that it might be for time to come the 
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** foandation and pillar of our faith. For after 
<* that oar Lord rose from the dead» and they 
*^ (the Apostles) were endued from abore with 
^< ttie power of the Holy Ghost coming down 
upon them, they received a perfect knowledge 
of all things. They then went forth to all 
<< the ends of the earth, declaring to men the 
** blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
** and every one alike, the Gospel of God. 
<< Matthew then, among the Jews, wrote a 
<< Gospel in their own language, while Peter 
<< and Pa,ul were preaching the Gospel at 
<< Rome, and founding a church there. And 
<< after their exit (death or departure) Mark 
*^ also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
'< delivered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter : and Luke, the com-^ 
panion of Paul, put down in a book the 
Gospel preadied by him (Paul), Afterwards 
*' John, the disciple of the Lord, who alsoJeaned 
*\ upon his breast, he likewise published a 
** Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesijis, in Asia. 
'5 And all these have delivered to us, that, there 
** is one God, the Maker of the heaven and 
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<* of the earthr declared hy the Ib,w and Ae 
<< propheto, aod one Chriat the Son of God/^ 
IrenBBOS also gives moBt fuU, express, and abun- 
dant testimony to the Acts of tiie Aposdes, to 
tw^ve of St PauFs Epistles, and to the Be?e-^ 
lations of St John. He quotes also the 
Epistles of St James^ St Peter, and St. 
John. We must remember the value^ too, 
of this testimony. IrensBus was the discq»I^ of 
Polycarp, who was the disciple of St John. 
Thus unbroken is the link whidi connects the 
evidence ivith the age of the Apostles, and it has 
conducted us to a high and well-beaten road. 
The Syriac vwsion was now spread in the 
East and the Latin in the West Ghristiaa 
writers of great ability, part of whose wwks 
, are still extant, were at this time becoming nu- 
merous, and to add to, or subtract from, the 
sacred canon, would have been a fruitless at- 
tenopt Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
the illustrious Origen, the pupil of Clement, 
follow in quiet succession. With some short 
remarks on theiif testimony I shall close this 
head of ailment 
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ClMoeni .of Alexandria, (A. Dt 194) a verjr 
voliMatdnoms Ghristiaii vrriter, t^epeatedly ^bofes 
thaJcMir Gospela by tli« iiam^« of theiv atithom, 
aed ^prefisly asoribes tiie Aote of the AposrtiM 
ti;oSfe Lake. Indeed, be had cjpioted aS the fooi^ks 
ol'ftfae Jifeie Testament except four «hort epistles, 
\'j»i the: Epistle to Phileiiion, the srecond Epistle 
o£ iBetffl:;, . and the aeodnd and third Epistles of 
Sik jotoc A soHdl part only of the irorks which 
QftiPt^t compoaed at present remain. 

T^uUiaa (A, D; 200) dedsves, in the most 
doQHlid manner, that the fonr Gospels^ were in 
tha. Imnd of the Chinrohes from ihefimU ^He 
qMles an. the books ef the New Testament, 
e^^pHiing : the seeond EiHstle of St. Peter, tha 
tfe^ird^ of St« John^ and perhaps the Epistle of' 

T^rtuUiaa hast we remarkable passive in Im 
wK^tipgs^ oi) whidi. I ahall vf^ture to offer a 
romftrk. << Well, if you be \v ilUo^ to exercise 
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* See Bishop Kaye's valuable work, '< The Ecclesiastical 
History of the Second and Third Centuries, illustrated 
'' from the Writingps of Tertullian." 2d Edition, p. 308. 
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^yyour coriosity profitably in the business of 
your salvation, viait the apostolical churches, 
in which the very diairs of the Apostles still 
preside ; in which their very authentic ^letters 
** are recited, soanding forth the voice, and 
** representing the countenance of each one of 
*^ them» Is Actuia near you ? you have Co- 
" rioth. If you are not far from Macedonia 
<« you have Philippi, you have Thessalonica. 
** If you can go to Asia you have Ephesus. But 
'< if you are near to Italy, you hav^ Rome, from 
<^ whence we also may be easily satisfied.'' I 
readily allow that there is something declamatory 
in this ; but still the whole force would be lost if 
it ha4 not a foundation in a very important 
truth « There is no reason to suppose that by 
the word ^* authentic'' he alluded to the auto- 
grains of the Apostles, but it can hardly mean 
less than ** well-attested copies ;" and as there 
was a reader appointed to each Church, what 
more probable than that a particular copy should 



* IpssB authenticee liter® eornin, De PnBscrip. csp. 36* 
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be kept for that purpose? Granting that '* au- 
^ thenttc" is used by Tertullian in another place 
in the sense oi original — viz. the original Greek 
as contradistinguished from a translation, the 
Latin or any other; I still cannot but be of 
opinion (though I am bound to express it with 
great diffidence) that, applied in the peculiar 
manner in which it is in tiie passage above 
quoted, it means examiTiedf or well attested copies. 
And it surely is a very valuable testimony, as it 
is introduced incidentally, and without any direct 
intention of proving the notoriety of the authen- 
ticity and integrity of St. Paul's epistles— or of 
showing that any person might easily ascertain 
this to their complete satisfaction. 

Origen of Alexandria (A. D. 230) was the 
most learned and illustrious of the Fathers. We 
have his express declaration, ^< that the four 
*♦ Gospels alone are received without dispute by 
" liie whole Church of God under heaven." We 
cannot wish for a stronger assertion than this ; 
it is the most complete and unequivocal testi- 
mony, and it proceeds from a man of great in- 
tegrity and extensive learning. Dr. Mill re- 
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marks, that if we had all Origen's works remain-^ 
ing, we should have before us almost the whole 
text of the Bible. 

To give quotations from this Father is quite 
unnecessary* An eminent critic^ has collected 
all the quotations from the Greek Testament 
which are contained in the remaining Greek 
works of Origen and Clement of Alexandria* 
In this collection are quotations by one or both 
of these Fathers, not only of every book, but of 
almost every chapter in the whole of the 
New Testament The quotations of the four 
Gospels, Acts, St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, 
are very numerous. Indeed the second, and 
perhaps the third Epistles of St. John are 
the only books, I believe, unquoted. With re- 
gard to these extracts from Clement and Origen 
Bishop Marsht observes, that " they are of pe- 



* Griesbacb— Symbolffi CriticflB, Vol. 2. 
f Coarse of Lectures. Part v. p. 87. 
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*^ culiar importance, in reference, as well to the 
" integrity as to the authenticity of the New 
" Testament. They shew that the Greek ma« 
*' nuscripts, which were used by Clement and 
«< Origen, no otherwise differed from the Greek 
f manuscripts which have descended to the pre- 
sent age, than as different copies of the same 
<< work unavoidably vary in their readings.'' 

We must remember that Origen was born 
about A. D. 184, and that being a pupil of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, he had the advantage of all 
the information that could be collected by Cle- 
ment, who was still nearer to the age of the 
Apostles — ^born, in all probability, in the fii'st 
half of the second century. 
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SECTION VIIL 



OF THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



I shall first consider the internal evidence af- 
forded by the language and idiom of the Greek 
Testament It is universally maintained by 
those who believe in the authenticity of the 
New Testament, that the writers of it were 
Jews.* Should this opinion be correct, it would 
be natural to expect that in the Greek compo- 
sitions of native Jews some peculiarity of lan- 
guage and idiom would be discoverable, which 
would betray the origin of the writers. More- 



* St. Luke is sapposed by some to have been by birth a 
heathen. 
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^over, since, according to the received opinion, 
the authors of the New Testament were men 
who had from their earliest years lived in Judee^ 
and Galilee, it should seem not only probable, 
but inevitable, that some idioms of their native 
language should adhere to them. Accordingly 
We do find a very peculiar idiom prevailing in 
the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists. 
The language of the New Testament is He- 
braistic Greek. We find in the New Testament 
Hebrew and Syriac words, • and single Greek 
words used in a Hebrew or Syriac sense — in 
senses in which they never occur in the writings 
of propbane authors. The reader will remem- 
ber that Syriac was the language of Galilee. 
There are also found Hebrew and Syriac con- 
structions, as well as Hebrew and Syriac idioms 
and phrases. We are entitled, therefore, to 
conclude, that the writings of the New Testa- 
ment are exactly what might be expected from 
such men as we believe the Evangelists and 



See Note (F.) 
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Apostles to have beea* ^* They are sucb/' says 
Campbell,* <<as in respect of style, could not 
" have been written but by Jews, and hardly 
<* even by Jews, superior in rank and educatioB 
** to those whose names they bear/' This con- 
clusion, then, is of great importance, that no 
argument against the authenticity of the New 
Testament can be brought from the natore-of 
the dialect ; on the contrary^ after the severest 
scrutiny which these writings have undergone 
from friends and enemies, some erroneously con- 
sidering this happy peculiarity as a flaw, and 
militating against their inspiration ; others, with 
more zeal than judgment, describing it as a 
beauty, they have, by the concessions of all, been 
pronoxmced such writings as native Jews of that 
rank of life would have composed. But the ar- 
gument from the nature of the language goes 
much farther, and presents an irresistible, an 
intrinsic evidence of their authenticity : it fixes 
every thing but the names of the authors. For 



* CampbeU'g Preliminary DitsertatioDS, p. 21. 
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it id a dialect which it would be tno&t drfficttit, 
if not impossible, for any writer to imitate j and 
the first century alone produced persons to 
whom it was the natural dialect. 

That peculiarity of idiom which occurs acci- 
dentally and without design, resulting from 
natmtd simplicity, from a person writing in a 
foreign language, and mingling with it occa- 
sionally the idiom of his own, it would hb most 
difficult to imitate. But how is the difficulty 
of imitation increased, when we consider, that 
though the idiom of each Evangelist is the 
same, their styles are essentially different I 

^* A discerning reader,** says Campbell,* 
** would not readily confound the style of Luke 
** with that of either of the Evangelists who 
^* preceded him, Matthew or Mark ; and still 
<* less, I imagine, would he mistake the Apostle 
" John's diction for that of any other penman 
" of the New Testament." On the peculiarity 
of the style of St. Paul, Michaelist makes these 



* P. 33. t Vol. 1, p. 48. 
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fomble and striking remarks : ^ The writiogs 
'' of St John and St. Panl disooyer iiKirfcs of 
*^ an miginal genins^ that no imitation can ever 
attain, whidi always betrajs itself by the 
very labonr exerted to cover the deception ; 
<^ and if we consider attentivdy the varioos 
<' qualities that compose the extnu^rdinary dia« 
<< raeter of the latt» Apostle, we shall find it 
^^ to be such, as no art could ever imitate. His 
^^ mind overflows with sentiment, yet he dotot 
^* loses sight of his principal object, but horned 
<< on, I7 the rapidity of thoi^^ discloses fire- 
^' quently in the middle a condosion to be 
^< made only at the end* To a profound know- 
« ledge of the Old Testament he joins the 
^< acuteness of philosophical wisdom, which he 
*' displays in applying and expounding the 
<< sacred writings ; and his explanations are, 
^* therefwe, sometimes so new and uneiQ^ected, 
<< that soperfidal observers might be tempted 
^' to suppose them erroneous. With a talent 
*' for irony and satire, he imites the most 
<* refined sensibility, and tempers the severity 
** of his censures by expressions of tenderness 
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<^ and a£f(actian ; nor does he eter forget, in 
*' the yriiemence of his zeal» the rales of 

modesty and deoorum. He is a writer, in 
^ short, of so singular and wonderful a com-* 

positioQi that it would be difficult to find a 
<< rival* That traly sensible and sagaoioas pht« 
'* losopher, Locke, was of the same opinion, 
'< abd contended that St, Paul was without an 
'* equal/' It will be very important to remark, 
that the language of the Christian Fathers 
(though not always the most classic Greek) 
differs most widely from that of the New Tes^ 
tament ; that very few of them were acquainted 
with the Hebrew ; and that the language even 
of those who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, 
Origen, Epiphanius, or Justin Martyr, has no 
resemblance to that of the New Testament. 

The following observations from Campbell 
deserve attention. <* It is pertinent, however, 
*' to observe^ that the above remarks on th^ 
^^ Greek of the New Testament do not imply 
«< that there was any thing which could be 
<' called idiomatical or vulgar in the language 

of our Lord himself, who taught always in 
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*^ hb iDOther tongue. His Aposdes and Enui' 
*^ gelistSf on the contrary, idio wrote in Greek, 
*^ were, in writing, obliged to translate the 
*' instmctions received from Him into a foreign 
'^ language of a very different stmctore, and 
'^ for the nse of people accustomed to a pecu- 
liar idiom. The apparently respectful man- 
ner in which our Saviour was accosted by 
** all ranks of his countrymen, and in whidi 
th^ spoke of his teaching, shews that he 
was universally considered as a person of 
^^ eminent knowledge and abilities. It was the 
^^ amazing success of his discourses to the 
^ people, in commanding the attention and 
** reverence of all who heard him, which first 
^' awakened the jealousy of the Scribes and 
** Pharisees/' 

A second species of internal evidence is af- 
forded by the style and manner of the Evange- 
lists, independently of the peculiar language 
which they used ; and here we cannot but be 
struck by that simplicity which is the distin- 
guishing feature of their style, and by the plain 
and artless manner in which they relate the 
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facts they knew. ^In /their own character, they 
neither explain nor command, promise nor 
threat^], commend nor blame, but preserve one 
even tenoar in exhibiting the facts entirely un« 
embellished, reporting in singleness of heart 
both what was said, and what was done, by 
their Divine Master, likewise what was said, 
and what was done, to him, by either friends or 
enemies* Not a syllable of encomium on the 
fonner, or of invective against the latter. As 
to their Lord himself, they appear to regard his 
character as infinitely superior to any praise 
which they could beirtow. Of all those who 
were concerned in the prosecution and death of 
Christ, they name only the high-priest Caiaphas, 
and his coadjutor Annas, the Roman procurator 
Pilate, and the treacherous disciple Judas, be- 
cause the suppression of their names would 
have impaired the evidence of their history to 
posterity* And even these are barely mentioned,. 



* The following observations to the end of this second 
head of internal eyidence, are almost wholly taken from 
CttiMpbeird Preliminary Dissertations. 
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without oeoflure, and without resentment. BQt» 
as to tfaemsdvesy and their fisUow-dianpieSy in 
recording their own &idtSy no aaeret is made of 
the names. Of this the intemperate zeal ef the 
sons of Zebedee, on one occasion, and thrir am- 
bition and secular views, on mother, the incre- 
dolity of Thomas, the presumption of Petar, 
and his lamentable defection in the denial of his 
Master, not to mention the prejadices and dol- 
ness of them all, are eminent examines* These 
particalars are all related, bj the sacred histo- 
riansy with the same undisguised plainness which 
tb^ use in relating tbe crimes of adyenaries ; 
and with as little endeavour to extenuate the 
former, as to aggravate the latter* Nor have 
tbey, on the other, the remotest appearance of 
making a merit of their confession. In one 
uniform strain, tbej record the most s%nal mi- 
racles, and die most ordinary events* In re* 
gard to the one, like pMsons familiarized to 
such exertions of power, they no more express 
themselves either with hesitancy, or with strong 
asseverations, than they do in regard to the 
other. Equally certain of the fects advanced. 
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thef recite both in the same unvaried Cone, as 
faitfafol witnesses, whose business it was to tes- 
tify, and not to argue. 

The writers of the Gospels appear solely as 
Christ's humble attendants, selected for intro- 
ducing to the kno^dedge of others this infinitely - 
higher character, who is himself, in a super- 
eminent sense, the mouth, the oracle of God. 

9 

Struck with the ineffable dignity of the Messiah 
whom they serve, they lose no opportunity of 
exhibiting him to the woi*ld, appearing to con- 
sider the introduction of their own opinion, un- 
less where it makes a part of the narration, as 
an impertinence. They sink themselves, in 
order to place him in the most conspicuous 
point of view : they do more ; they, as it were, 
annihilate themselves, that Jesus may be all in 
alL Never could it be said of any preachers, 
with more truth than of them, that they 
preached not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord. Deeply impressed with their Master's 
instructions, and far from affecting to be called 
Rabbi, or to be honoured of men as fathers 
and teachers in things divine, they never allowed 
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tfaemselvM to forget that tbey bad only one 
Father who is in heaven, and only one Teacher 
the Messiah. The onimpassioned, yet not un- 
feeling, manner, wherein tbey relate his crad 
saffnings^ wiAioat letting one harsh or severe 
efntlKrt escape them, reflecting on the conduct 
oS his enemies, is as unexampled as it is inimi- 
tdUe, and forms an essential distinction between 
them and all who have either gone before w 
followed them, literate or illiterate, artful or 
artless, sceptical or fanatical. 

We may, therefore, confidently assert that 
these men could not have been enthusiasts, for 
their narratives demonstrate them to have been 
men of sound minds and cool reflection — neither 
could they have been deceived in matters which 
wece tbe objects of their senses — and least of 
all can we possibly suppose that, if they had 
planned ihe deception of the world, they would 
have taken the method which they tod£ to eai^- 
cute their plan« — The conclasion, therefcH^ 
which inevitably follows, is Ihat they spoke the 
tratlu 

A third head of internal evidence arises from 
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those remarkable ooincideDces which have been 
dtwovered between accouots of events given by 
the Evangelists, and those collected from totally 
nnconneoted and independent sources ; from 
ooins^ medals, public monumental inscriptions, 
from heathen writers, and particularly from the 
Jewish historian Josephus. Josephus, it is well 
known, was not only unconnected with the £v;in- 
gelists, but even opposed to them in their reli- 
gious opinions. 

It will be necessary fw me to give at least 
one example of coincidence, and I have selected 
the following as short, and peculiarly striking. 
It is taken from the valuable G>urse of Lectures* 
of Bishop. Marsh, who observes, (of this exam- 
ple) that it is ** so much the more remarkable, 
*^ because, though it is in all respects complete, 
*< it lies at the same time so concealed, as to 
I* have exdted the suspicion of an emH*, which 



* See Parts V, and V I., Lectures xxvi. and xxix. Lard- 
ner has given a large Collection of Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian Religion ; from 
which Paley, in the second volume of his EvidenceSy has 
made a most judicious selection. 
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< luipioion hati been finally removed by the dis- 

* tiovery of a Greek coin. In the thirteenth 
" olmptor of the Acta of the Apostles, the author* 

* titiimribing the transaotions oF St Paul in Cy- 
'* prtu, gives to Sei^ius Pauln8> the Roman 
" gnvornor of that island, a Greek title, vhich 
'* WAS applied only to those goremors of pro. 
" vincM^i who were invested with proconnUar 
'* di{cnily>* And on the supposition, that Cyiw-ag 
'< vnt« not a pn>vinoe of this desoriptiMi, it has 
" b^ti inltfinvd, and inf^red evra by Gfotius, 
" that tb« UU« i^vm to Set^os Fauhu in the 
" A<'1« i>f Ibo .^io$tl«is WM a title wluoh did 
" tn^ pt>A)wHy Mai^ Ia him. A pacwge. in- 
" ^o^ttt IvM bM« ^uMcd <T«ai DioB CawiaB, 
^* w4wv t« Ut<> AAH^>*u^ ^Mtek of his Raann 
■" Hi*»rty^t *|***l.ii-rti *f thf j -w w raara of Cf- 
"^ yiPMi AM^ *M»« <id»w Hmnuk jiNtTwws, appfiea 
-» »^ ^ifwa dt*- ^asM" i3i)» wtnfii is agip&ed to 
*^ ^ptt* )>aa1»* in ^ A«* rtf Ac . 
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^^ But as Dron Cassias is spealcing of sereral 
** Roman provinces at the same time, one of 
which was certainly governed by a Proconsal, 
it has been supposed, that, for the sake of 
"brevity, he used one term for all of them, 
" whether it applied to all of them or not. That 
** Cyprus, however, ought not to be excepted, 
^< and that the title which he employed, as well 
'^ as St. Luke, really did belong to the Roman 
*• governors of Cyprus, appears from the in- 
^* scription on a Greek coin, belonging to Cyprus 
*^ itself, and struck in the very age in which 
*^ Sergius Paulus was governor of tliat island, 
** It was struck in the reign of Claudius Csesar, 
'* whose head and name are on the face of it : 
" and in the reign of Claudius Caasar, St Paul 
visited Cyprus. It was a coin belonging to 
the people of that island, as appears from 

" the word KTIIPIXIN on the reverse. And 
*< though not struck while Sergius Paulus 
" himself was governor, it was struck, as 
" appears from the inscription on the reverse, 
*' in the time of Proclus, who was next to 
" Sergius Paulus in the government of that 
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** Island. And on this coin the isame title 
" ANSTIIATOZ is given to Proclos, which is 
given by St Luke to Sei^us Paulas. An en- 
graving of this coin may be seen in the plate 
** which belongs to the 106th page of Haver- 
** camp's edition of the Thesaurus IVf orellianus. 
*' And the coincidence, which it shews, is of that 
" description, that it is (^ itself sufficient to esta- 
** blish the authenticity of the work in which the 
*< coincidence is found.'* I will add, also, that 
these undesigned coincidences with regard to 
facts and circumstances of such a kind, which 
prove the authenticity of the writings, prove 
also the truth of the narrative. Now if the 
Acts of the Apostles be a true history, Christ- 
ianity must be true. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF PBOPHECY* 



PiioPHECY has been defined, the prediction of 
some event which no man could have foreknown 
without divine assistance. Prophecy may be 
considered as antecedent testimony, the history 
of events before they come to pass, and in this 
view may be set against every argument drawn 
from any previous improbability, that such 
events should take place. Thus the Resur. 
recti on of Jesus Christ was clearly foretold by 
David many hundred years before the event 
ook place. Psalm xvi. v. 8, 9> 10, 11. 
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** I have set the Lord always before me : be- 
'< cause he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
<< moved. Therefore my heart is glad^ and my 
<< glory rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest Id 
hope : I^or thou wilt not leave my soul in heU; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to m 
corruption. Thou wilt shew me the path of 
life : in thy presence is fulness of joy ; at 
<* thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
" more/' 

We cannot err in the interpretation of ttus 
remarkable prophecy. For St. Peter applied 
it distinctly to Jesus Christ, shewing by arga- 
ments the most convincing and luminous, that 
to Him, and Him only, could it possibly appl/j 
on that memorable day of the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit and of the stupendous gift of 
tongues, when three thousand Jews were con- 
verted to the faith of Christ. 

The words which were spoken by our Saviour, 
when warning bis disciples upon a particular 
occasion, may be applied to all the prophetical 
notices, which have been vouchsafed to us. 
" And now I have told you before it coaie to 
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*< pass, that when it is come to pass, ye might 
<< believe."* The Old Testament contains va- 
rious clear and express predictions delivered 
daring a series of years ; v^hilst extraordinary 
events and significant ceremonies are appointed 
as types and intimations designating more or 
less clearly, the great event, which was in time 
to take place, and preparing the minds of men, 
and the state of the world for its arrival. In 
writings of such variety and antiquity some 
points may well be expected to be obscure ; 
but of these it is to be observed that the ob* 
scnrity of one part of a prophecy, does not in 
any degree invalidate the proof of foresight, 
arising from the evident completion of those 
parts which are understood* That a long series 
of prophecy should be delivered before an event, 
— the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, — and 
that it should be applicable to him in so many 
minute particulars, is of itself a strong presump* 
tion that the prophetic history was intended for 



* John xiv. 29. 
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him ; and when it a{^ear8 that be claimed to 
be the object of such prophecy, and that there 
never existed any other person to whom it could 
in any way whatever be applied, the preaump- 
tion woaounts to proof. 

Now, there are some prophecies so clear, that 
they would almost appear to be wiitten after 
the events had occurred. When, therefore, by 
fixing upon those which it is impossible ta mis- 
take, we can prove the point in question, there 
is little reason for any feeling of uneasiness, 
because we cannot adjust all with extreme exact- 
ness ; or, because obscurity may remain upon 
others. We have only to call to mind the in- 
finite diflerence in extent of knowledge between 
the Author and the Writer of the prophecy ; 
and that in accomplishing the purposes of the 
Most High, there may be the best reasons for 
the apparent uncertainty and obscurity which 
rests upon some, whilst others are so clear. I 
should readily grant that the prophets them- 
selves did not always fully understand their own 
predictions, neither, perhaps, were the Evan- 
gelists perfectly aware of the beauty and per- 
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fection of the character which they have d^ 
neated. 

The Old Testament, beginning with the first 
formation of the world, extends its history in 
one continued series through a great length of 
time and variety of events, making an mibrokiBn 
thread of history from the creation for three or 
four thousand years. Different portions of it 
were written at distant periods of time, by very 
different writers ; yet all its parts aro not oaly 
consistent with each other, but have a clear 
connexion and harmony one with another* 
From the first prediction which occurs in the 
Bible, the prophetic curse upon the serpent, 
and the promise of a Great Deliverer, " the 
*< seed of the woman who should bruise the. ser-. 
" pent's head," to the clear description of that 
Great Person by Isaiah, and in the intervening 
writings of different prophets,, during, that long 
period which elapsed. between. the first promise^- 
and the last, prophecy of Malachi, one great 
object is constantly kept in view — the coming of 
Christ, and the design of Providence in uniting, 
all. things under Him. 
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Out of these prophetical intimations, it is my 
plan to select a few which must strike even a 
careless observer ; which must, at least, excite 
the attention of the most sceptical, however he 
may be disposed to account for them. 

Is it possible to suppose that different writers^ 
at different times, during a period of fifiteen 
hundred years, all agreed to deceive the world 
with regard to a person who was to be bom 
some hundred years after the latest of them I 
And then, such a person appears exactly an- 
swering to the description. In fact, the harmony 
which exists between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, unfolding the great plan of the salvation 
of mankind, is such, that nothing can possibly 
account for it, but truth being its basis, and the 
God of truth its author. 

I shall select, therefore, for observation, the 
institution of the Passover ; the state of the Jews ; 
some literal and luminous prophecies respecting 
the Messiah, and the circumstances relating to 
his time, place or person ; and one remarkable 
prophecy in the New Testament. 

In the sacrifice of the paschal lamb we have 
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a most striking tjrpical prophecy of the death 
and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ '^ When^ 
'^ two apparently independent events, distant 
*^ frocn each other many hundreds, or even some 
*< thousands of years, are so connected in the 
« general scheme of Divine Providence, that the 
** <me was designed to indicate the other, the 
<^ one is no less prophetic of the other, than a 
<^ verbal declaration, that the thing, whidi forms 
*< the antitype, would in due season be accom* 
^^ plished. Whether a future event is indicated' 
<* by words^ or indicated by other • tokensi the 
<' connexion of that event with the words in one 
^ ease, or the tokens in the other, will be equally 
a fulfilling of prophecy/' The same writer 
has also observed, and it will be of great im- 
portance to keep it in view, as a safe guide in 
our inquiries, that what constitutes a type is its 
being designed from the very beginning to pre- 
figure its antitype ; and that our proof of the 
reality of this designed relation must depend 
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entirely on the authority of Christ and bii 
Apostles. 

It will be of use to take a cursory viem of 
the origin and circurostanoes of the iiMtitatioQ of 
the pasaover — a solemn rite, ordained for a 
perpetual memorial of the deliverance of the Is- 
raelites from the destroying angel, on that me- 
morable night when he passed oner the houses 
of the Israelites, but slew the firstJxHrn of the 
Egyptians. That was, indeed, <* a nigfat much 
<< to be observed,'* when Jehovah led hie armies 
out of Egypt, '< with a high hand and stretched 1 
" out arm" — the hour of a great change from i 
Ij^ptian slavery and idolatry to liberty and the 
worship of the true God — the greatest that can 
be conceived in the state of a nation. The signal 
of this great event was the sacrifice of a lamb, i 
Each family were required to take a lamb, 
without spot or blemish^ on the tenth day of the | 
month Abib, and to keep it up, and to kill it on 
the fourteenth day of the month in the evening ; 
between the two evenings^ according to the He- 
brew. The former evening began at the ninth 
hour of the natural day, or three o'clock after- 
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noon ; the latter at the eleventh. They were 
to roast it whole, and to it eat in haste ; a hone 
of it was not to be broken. It was to be eaten 
with bitter herbs and unleavened bread, stand-^ 
ing, widi their loins girded, their shoes on 
Ibdr feet, and their staves in their hands. They 
were also required to sprinkle the blood of the 
paschal lamb, with a bunch of hyssop dipped 
therein, upon the lintel or head^post, and upon 
the two side posts of the doors of their houses, 
that the destroying angel, seeing this sign of the 
protection of the Almighty, might pass over 
them* 

Christ, ourpassoveTf who was sacrificed for 
fiSs as St Paul expressly assures us, expired at 
the ninth hour, and was taken down from the 
cross at Ike eleventh. He was truly without 
spot or blemish, holy, harmless, without sin. In 
the words of St. Peter,* we were redeemed 
not with corruptible things, ** but with the pre- 
" eious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without Sfe- 
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*< migh and without spot ; who verily wa» fiiira-. 
<< ordained before the foandation of die wofM, 
^< bat vrnsk manifest in these last times f^^r yoa." 
It is not unworthy of observation that on the 
tenth day Christ entered Jemsalem ridii^ on 
an ass, the people bearing palm brandies and 
dying Hosanna. The singular injonetiod, that 
a bone of the paschal lamb should not be broken, 
has a most remarkable circumstanee, which took 
place in tiie death of our Lord, corresponding 
to it; — He was crucified as a common male- 
&ctor, and it was the universal custom to break 
the l^s of such criminals on the cross ; yet so 
did the Providence of God order it, that a bone 
of him was not broken. The exact fulfilment 
pf this prophetic type is recorded by St. iiAmJ" 
But when they came to Jesus, and saw that 
he was dead already, they brake not his l^is : 
— For these things were done, Ibat the scrip* 
'< ture should be fulfilled, a bone of him shall 
'^ not be broken*'* It was foretold also in ex- 
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press wtnrds by David.* Other resemUances 
might be traced ; I«hall, however, only remark 
that omr Lord rase from the dead on the day 
(the second day of the paschal week) on which 
the wave sheaf, or first froits of the barley bar- 
vert was offered ;t a drcamstance which St. 
Paul has so beaatifally applied, << Now is 
<< Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
^^ first fruits qf them that sleep/' 

The present state of the Jews, fulfiUii^ pro- 
phecy so exactly, and exhibiting so plain and un« 
eqaivocal.a proof of divine interference, offers 
itself next to our notice. It seems impossible that 
any person, in the slightest degree conversant 
with history, should read over the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Leviticus and the twenty-eighth of 
Deuteronomy, without perceiving how clearly 
they describe the past and present state of the 
Jewish nation. Let us refer to the twenty-eighdi 
chapter of Deuteronomy. The part of this 
chapter which more particularly relates to the 
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Romiin captivity and their subsequent and 
present state,, begins at the forty-ninth verse } 
and the history of the siege of Jerusaleos 
by the Romans, the immense slaughter, the 
numbers who perished by the horrors of fa- 
mine, attest the exact fulfilment of the pro* 
phecy* The siege happened at the period of 
the celebration of the Passover, when the Jewi^ 
flocked to Jerusalem, not only from every corner 
of Judea but from the remotest countries wbi* 
ther they were scattered, so that the numbers 
collected at this festival were immense* In verse 
fifty-ninjth . we read, ^* Then the Lord will maka 
thy plagues wonderfiil, and the plagues of thy* 
seed, ieven great plagues, and of long amtm-^ 
nance f and sore sicknesses, axxdoflanffconfin*" 
** uance^^ Their captivity has now subsssted 
upwards of .1700 years ; .far exceeding the length, 
of. all their former captivities. . The verse, 
quo^ particularjy indicates this. . And again* 
after a few verses we read, ** And among these 
'< nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall 
<< the sole of thy foot have rest : but the Lord 
<< shall give thee there a trembling heart, and 
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* * failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : and thy 
*^ life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and tiiou* 
^ shsdt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
•• assurance of life." They are dispersed amoiig 
all nations ; there is hardly a country in which 
soma are not to be found, yet they live every^ 
where as a distinct people. Their Very disper* 
sion has contributed to their preservation. Had 
Uiey been collected into one mass, they would 
probably long ago have been destroyed, during 
some of those periods of rage, fury, and per-^ 
secution which prevailed against them. But 
being scattered among all nations, when per* 
secuted in one, they have fled to another. They 
have been banished from country to country. 
^ *In many places they have been banished^ 
*' and recalled, and banished again. We will 
'< only just mention their great banishments in 
*^ modem times, and from countries very well 
*< known. In the latter end of the thirteenth 
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** century they were banished from England by 
<S Edward L, and were not permitted to return 
' << and settle again till Cromwell's time. In the 
** latter end of the fourteenth centuryi they 
<< were banished from France (for the seventh 
<* time says Mezeray) by Charles VL ; and ever 
<< since they have been only tolerated, they have 
<< not enjoyed entire liberty, except at Metz, 
** where they have a synagogue. In the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, they were 
banished from Spain by Ferdinand and Isa- 
** bella ; • and, according to Mariana, there were 
** a hundred and seventy thousand families, or 
<< as some say, eight hundred thousand persons 
<' who left the kingdom : most of them paid 
<< dearly to John II. for a refuge in Portugal, 
** but within a few years were expelled from 
thence also, by his successor EmanueL And 
in om* own time, within these few years, they 
''were banished from Prague by the Queen 
'' of Bohemia." The prophecies concerning 
this people have not yet received their full 
completion. Their restoration and conversion 
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are plainly foretold by Modes,* by Isaiah^t and 
most clearly by St. Paul4 But the maDner in 
which this will be effected, and the circum- 
stances which are to attend it, have not been 
revealed. 

Some writers have indeed indulged their 
fancy in speculations concerning this, beyond 
what is revealed. Such speculations may be 
visionary; but nothing should shake our firm 
reliance in the unequivocal promises of scrip- 
ture. Bishop Newton concludes his view of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, relative to 
the present state and condition of the Jews, 
with the following remarks : ** What stronger, 
** and more convincing argunients,'' he ob- 
serves,§ " can you require of the truth both of 
'* the Jewish and of the Christian religion ? 
" The Jews were once the peculiar people of 



* Deut. ch. XXX., v. 1 to 6. 

t Isaiah, ch. Ix., ▼• 1 to 11. 

% Rom. xi., V. 25. 

§ Newton on the Prophecies. Vol. 1., p. 24L 
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<< God: and as St Paul says, (Roin« xi. 1) 
*^ Hath God cast away his people f God 
*^ forbid. We see that after so many ages they 
are still preserved by a miracle of Providence 
a distinct people ; and why is such a conti. 
*< naal miracle exerted, bat for the greater 
*< illnstraticm of the divine truth, and the better 
*< accomplishment of the divine promises, as 
*' well as those which are yet to be, as those 
<^ which are already fulfilled ? We see that 
*< great empires, which in their turns subdued 
<< and oppressed the people of God, are all come 
<< to ruin ;. because, though they executed the 
purposes of God, yet that was more than 
they understood ; all that they intended was 
*< to satiate their own pride and ambition, their 
** own cruelty and revenge. And if such has 
** been the fatal end of the enemies and oppres- 
** sors of the Jews, let it serve as a warning 
to all those, who at any time, or upon any 
occasion, are for raising a clamour and perse- 
cution against them/' << We should con- 

<< sider, that to them we owe the oracles of 
" God, the scriptures of the New Testament 
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** as well as the Old ; we should consider, that 
** the ghrious company of the Apostles^ as well 
** as the goodly fellowship of the ProphetSy were 
^* Jews ; we should consider, that of them^ as 
*• concerning the fleshy Christ came, the Saviour 
** of the world : and surely something of kind- 
^< ness and gratitude is due for such infinite 
^* obligations. Tho' they are now broken oflF, 
*' yet they are not utterly cast away. Because 
** of unbeUef as St. Paul* argues, they were 
** broken off, and thou standest by faith ; Be not 
** high-minded^ but fear. There will be a time, 
when they will be grafted in again, and again 
become the people of God ; for as the Apostle 
proceeds, I would not brethren that ye sJumld 
** be ignorant of this mystery (lest ye should be 
^* wise in your own conceits) that blindness in 
** part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
** the Gentiles be come in ; and so all Israel 
" shall be saved*** 
I shall now proceed to an illustrious and 
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splendid example of literal prophecy^ contained^ 
in the fifty4hird chapter of Isaiah, which gives 
as plain and circumstantial description of the 
suffering, death, and interment of our Saviour^ 
as any historical narrative of events which had 
actually taken place, could possibly exhibit* 
Opening with the prophet's complaint of the 
unbelief of the. Jews, and at their being offended 
at the apparent lowness of the Messiah's con* 
dition, it proceeds in the third and following 
verses to delineate all the circumstances of 
Christ's sufferings, atonement, unjust trial, 
death, and entombment, with astonishing ac- 
curacy. It is said, from good authority, that 
this prophecy made so strong an impression 
upon the dissipated and sceptical Lord Roches- 
ter, that he declared that in all history he could 
find no one but Jesus Christ, with whose cha- 
racter this chapter could agree ; and that it 
effected his conversion. It is, indeed, in all 
respects complete. It has the advantage, as 
Paley has observed, of being intermixed with 
no other subject, but is entire, separate, and 
uninterruptedly directed to one scene of things ; 
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and the cq)plication to the evaDgdio history 
is plain and appropriate. 

The Jews themselves (though it affords the 
strongest evidence against them) allow that it 
is Me prophecy of Isaiah and consequently it 
was written 7^0 years before the birth of our 
Lord. That it was written long before the 
event it predicts^ if it be necessary to prove 
that which is allowed by all parties, is tiius 
concisely shewn by Bishop Marsh. ** It is,*** 
he observes, speaking of this chapter, << a con- 
*< stituent part of the Septuagint Version, as 
<' well as of the Hebrew Bible : and therefore 
^^ must have existed in the Hebrew Bible at 
<* the time when that version was made. It 
J< is well known that this Greek version was 

begun, if not completed, in the time of 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt (B. C. 

285) : and if the translation of the prophe- 
<^ tical books was not made at the same time 
** with that of the Pentateuch, it cannot have 
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been deferred to a later period, than that of 
Ptpleiny Pbilometor (B. C. 172> For in 
his re^Q the Jews of Egypt, in imitation of 
'^ the Jews of Palestine, adopted ]^the pi*actiee 
(previoasly confined to the Pentateudi) of 
reading in the synagogue Lessons from this 
Propheto. And this {Nraetice could not hwr^ 
been adopted by the Egyptian Jews, without 
** a Greek translation. The fifty-third chapter 
'< of Isaiah, therefore, must have existed in the 
*^ Hebrew Bible before the time of Ptolemy 
^'Philometor. It must have been written, 
<< therefore, at a time, and under circumstances, 
which placed a knowledge of the events pre- 
dicted, beyond the reach of human foresight* 
Consequently it is a tme prophecy, a divine 
prophecy/' The reader may perhaps be 
aware that the ninth verse has been translated 
by Bishop Lowth.^ 

** And his grave was appointed with the wicked ; 
** But with thcf ridi man waa hia tomb." 
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* The reader will do well to consult the notes in Lowth'a 
Isaiahy referring to this verse. 
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A very acute and eminent critic/ would ren- 
der the last clause of the verse rather diflferently, 
and perhaps still more accurately,^ ** In his death 
" he resembled the rich." This has been 
adopted by Dathe and approved by Bishop 
Marsh. The force of the verse might, per- 
in^i be in some measure expressed, by the 
following version ; 



u 



And his grave was appointed with the wicked/' 



—or, 

". It was destined that his grave should be mtk the' 

" wicked ; 
" Bat in his death he resembled the rich." 

The Jewish rulers intended that he should be 
buried with the common malefactors; but in 
the manner of his interment he resembled the 
rich. Whichever translation may be adopted, 
the application is sufficiently obvious. The 
same evangelical prophet who has thus circum- 
stantially foretold the humiliation and sufferings 
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of our Lord and Saviour, describes ia tkese 
magnificent , teems, the real grandeur of that 
Glorious Person, who took our nature upon 
him, and was made man, of the family of David, 
of the tribe of Judah. 

* *^ Unto us a child is born, unto us a. son is 
** given : and the government shall be npon his 
<< shoulder : and his name shall be called Won- 
<'derful. Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
** Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace* 
*' Of the increase of his government and peace 
'< there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
<^. David, and upon his kingdom to order it, and 
** to establish it ivith judgment and with justice, 
" from henceforth even for ever/' 

The angel's address to the blessed virgin is in 
exact agreement with this prophecy, and an ap- 
plication of it; *' Het shall be great, and shall 
<< be called the Son of the Highest : and the 
*^ Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
<< his father David : and he shall reign over the 
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*< house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom 
<< there shall be no end.** This propheoj of 
Isaiah which was delivered in the days of Heze* 
kiah, king of Judah, can apply to one person 
alone — the Messiah. Bishop Lowth renders 
the Hebrew whidi we translate << Everlasting 
" Father,** by " Father of the everlasting age.*' 
This translation, however, leaves out the eter- 
nity a parte arOe^ which is contained in the 
original, though it conveys the idea of the eter- 
nity a parte post. If I might venture to surest 
any alteration in the received translation, and 
I do it with great diffidence, I should observe 
that the Hebrew words which are there tran* 
slated " The Everlasting Father ** would be 
more accurately rendered " The Everlasting,** 
omitting the word "Father." Literally ren- 
dered they would be " The Father of an age,** 
or, " Father of Eternity,** which by a frequent 
•oriental idiom is equivalent to " Possessor of 
" eternity **— absolutely, therefore, eternal, hav- 
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ing in himself immortality. The idea which, 
I think, the words were designed to convey, 
is the same with that thas nobly expressed by 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his Scholium Generale. 
^^ Durat semper et adest ubique, et existendo 
*< sefnper et ubique, spatium et duratimem con- 
" stiiuU:* 

I shall adduce only three more literal pro- 
phecies from the Old Testament, which I have 
selected because they are so peculiar as to 
admit but of one specific application, and have 
been so plainly fulfilled, that no manner of 
doubt can rest on the mind of any reader of 
the Gospel history concerning their accomplish- 
ment. The first points out the very place 
where our Saviour should be born, which, 
though apparently accidental to the eye of man, 
was thus clearly, long before that event took 
place, marked out by the prophet Micah. ^ 
*' But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
'< be little among the thousands of Judah, yet 
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^< oat of thee shall He come forth unto me, 
<< that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings 
'* forth have been of old from everlasting/' 
The application of the first part of this pro- 
phecy was decided at the time of our $aviour*s 
birth, by the most respectable Jewish synod 
that ever sate, convened by Herod, to deter- 
mine from prophecy the birth-place of the 
Messiabi which they agreed to be Bethlehetn, 
upon the authority of M icah, which they qited.* 
This prophecy crowns the whole chain of pro- 
phecies descriptive of the several limitations of 
the bkssed seed of the woman, to the line of 
Shem, to the fomily of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, to the tribe of Jvdah, and to the royal 
house of David, here terminating in his birth 
at Bethlehem, " the city of David/' It clearly 
distinguishes his human nature and birth-place 
from his eternal and divine nature. The New 
Testament begins with his human birth at 
Bethlehem, the miraculous circumstances of 
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completion of that prophecy in Him— that He 
WBS that King at whose coming Zion was to 
rejoice. The multitudes, it should seem, ac- 
knowledge the completion of the prophecy, and 
proclaim Jesus, ** that blessed one who should 
<< come in the name of the Lord — Hosanna in 
" the highest/' 

The last prophecy of the Old Testament 
which I shall bring forward, is taken from the 
tenth verse of the twelfth chapter of Zechariah* 
*< And I will pour upon the house of David, 
'< and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
^* spirit of grace and supplications : and they 
<* shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
'* and they shall mourn for him, as one mourn- 
** eth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness 
^' for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
" fii'st-bom.'* This verse predicts a circum- 
stance, wholly unprecedented, which took place 
after the death of our Lord ; viz., the piercing 
of his side with a spear, which is the completion 
of a very remarkable prophecy concerning the 
Messiah's suflferings. It is recorded by St. 
John i ** But when they came to Jesus, and 
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'< faw that h^ was d^ already^ they brake not 
<^ hi^ ie^ : But one of the Boldiers with a spears 
** pierced his »de» asd forthwith came thereout 
<* blood and water. And he that saw it bare 
<< iiecord, and his record is true : and he 
<< knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
<< believe. For these things were done, that 
** the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of 
'* him shall not be brdcen. And again anotiier. 
** Scripture saith. They ^hall look on him whom 
** they pierced.*** And in the Revelations, this, 
very circumstance which the Evangelist saw, is^ 
thus alluded to, and confirmed as it were again. 
t<< Behold, ha cometh with clouds ; and every 
<< eye shall see him, and they also whidi 
'< pierced him : and all kindreds of the earth 
<< shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen." 
I shall conclude this chapter by one prophecy 
of the New Testament, which will remain an 
everlasting monument, through future ages, of 
the truth of the Christian Religion. I allade 
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la our Lord's miimte and cireaimtatitial pro- 
phoay of the destrtid;ioii of Jeraealdin, reoorded 
^f tbe ^lliree first Evangelists, containing a detail 
^ the invasion of Judea by tlie Romans ; of the 
estate of the Christians ; of the siege of Jeru- 
^em ; of 1b& total demolition of the Temple ; 
of the oaptivitjrof the Jews and their dispersion 
into all nations. In St Luke's Gospel this pro- 
phev^^ begina at the fifth Terse of the twenty- 
fmt ohapter, <* And as some spake of die temple, 
'^liowitwas adorned with goodly stones and 
'* gifts, he said^ SscJ* and oonoliides with the 
foUowmg words of the twenty-fourth verse, 
*Sa3id> they shall Ml by the edge of the sword, 
<' 'and shall be led away captive into all nations ; 
<' and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
<^ Gentiles, until the times of the Gmtiles be 
<< filiated/' Id the nineteenth chapter of this 
Gospel (verses 41^4) we read '< And when he 
** was come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
<^ c^er it, sajring, If thou hadst known, even 
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** thou, at least in this thy day, the things whioh 
** belong unto thy peace ; but now they are hid 
** from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
'' upon thee that thine enemies shall cast a 
** trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
** and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay 
<< thee even with the ground, and thy children 
^< within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee 
** one stone upon another : because thou knewest 
<< not the time of thy visitation/' 

It is well known that the event took place 
exactly as the prophecy foretdd ; and we learn 
it from a most unexceptionable quarter, firom 
Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary historian. 
Now there are but two possible ways in which 
the inference can be avoided, that the person 
who uttered the prophecy was divinely inspired, 
and that Christianity is true. The first would 
be, to prove that the prophecy was written after 
the event. The second would be, to shew, 
that the event was of such a sort, that a per- 
son of great political sagacity, might have fore- 
seen it, without the Divine assistance. We will 
consider both objections. 
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However various the opinions of different 
critics have been with regard to the time of 
the composition of each of the three first Gospels, 
aU invaHdbly agree in assigning to each of them 
dates earlier than that of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. I should indeed hardly suppose that 
any one would venture, in opposition to the 
concurrent testimony of ancient writers, to 
maintain that all the three were written after 
that event ; and if only one, recording the pro- 
phecy, had been written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem it would be sufficient. 

Again, it is well observed by Paley that ^* this 
<^ judgment of antiquity is confirmed by a strong 
*^ probability, arising from the course of human 
<< life. The destruction of Jwusalem took 
" place in the seventieth year after the birth of 
" Christ. The three evangelists, one of whom 
<^ was his immediate companion, and the other 
^^ two associated with his companions, were, it 

is probable, not much younger than he was. 

They must, consequently, have been far ad- 
" vanced in life when Jerusalem was taken : 
*' and no reason has been given why tliey should 
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" defer writing their histories so long/' Now 
this should be sufficient to satisfy any candid 
mind, that the three first Gospels were written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but we 
can, I thinks \mn^ positive proof that St. Luke's 
Gospel was written before that event That this 
Gospel was written before the Acts of the Apos- 
^es, is obvious from the statement of the writer 
himself^ viz. that the Acts are a contimiation of 
the history contained in the Gospel, which was 
composed and published long before. *By the 
introduction of the Gospel, where the author 
particularly addresses himself to his friend Theo* 
philtts, his whole intention at that time appears 
to have been to give a history of our Lord's 
life, teaching, and miracles. And even in con<- 
eluding the Gospel, no hint is given of any 
continuation or further history then in view. 
Again, in the beginning of the Acts, when he 
addresses the same friend, he speaks of the 
Gospel as of a treatise which he had composed 
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on a former occasion, and which was then well 
known. The Acts reach to the end of the last 
year of St. Paul's first imprisonment at Rome, 
which brings them to about the year 63. Had 
any remarkable events in St. Paul's history, 
(viz. his second imprisonment at Rome, or his 
martyrdom,) been at that time known to such 
a writer as St. Luke, he would have recorded 
them. It is not credible that he could have 
been ignorant of them ; for in the second 
Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, written, with- 
out all doubt, during the Apostle's second im- 
prisonment at Rome, on the eve of his martyr- 
dom, he says "only Luke is with me." It 
appears to me, therefore, quite evident that 
the Acts were written before St. Paul's second 
imprisonment at Rome, or at least before his 
martyrdom, which happened four or five years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. And as 
the Gospel was written long before the Acts, 
it must have been written long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

We will now consider the second objection ; 
few will place any reliance in the first. It 
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may be said that there is no necessity to have 
recourse to Divine prescience to account for 
tke prediction, as the event might have been 
foreseen by an acute observer of the times — 
that the seeds of rebellion were sown — the 
train laid. How very far this supposition (tihe 
only resource left to the sceptic) is from 
being founded in truth, or from deriving any 
support from the state of things, and how re- 
mote from all possibility of human fore«ght 
such an event was^ has been shewn by Mi- 
chaelis in a manner equally interesting and 
satisfactory. ^** It were a bold assertion that 
^* by accident alone was fulfilled a prediction 
*' thus circumstantially delivered and thc» pre- 
'* cise in limiting the period of its accomplish- 
'' ment. Verili/ I say unto you this generation 
^^ shaU not pass, till all these things be fuyUled. 

<^ Although, there existed so early, as the 

^< year in which Christ was crucified, various 
<< causes which afterwards contributed to the 



« Bishop Marsh's Michalis Vol. 1 p. 10. 
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<* storm, that broke over Jerusalem, yet from 
*< these causes neither the destruction of the 
" city, nor even the Jewish war would have 
<< followed, had not a number of unexpected > 
<' and at the same time improbable circum- 
<< stances airisen, of whidi no one by human 
^' tneans during the life of Christ, or even the 
<< lives of St. Peter and St. Paul could have 
^< bad the smallest conception* The injustice 
*^ of the Roman Governors, which at length 
** CKcited a general rebellion, did not arise to 
<< such a pitch as to become intolerable till long 
** after the death of Christ ; the administration 
of Pilate coftipared with that of his suoces- 
sors was virtuous, and. the government also 
** of these when compared with that of Gessius 
*< Florus the last Procurator of JudsBa, whose 
*< <»*uelties drove the nation to despair, and who 
** purposely forced them to an open rebellion, 
*< in order to avoid, what the Jews had threat- 
<* enedji an accusation before the Roman Em- 
" peror. This Florus was the successor of 
*' Albinus, and Albinus that of Festus, under 
" whose administration St. Paul was sent pri- 
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6oner to Rome. No political wisdom could 
hay^ predicted these events so early as the 
*•« crucifixion, or even during the period in which 
<< were written the apostolic epistles^ The 
<* troops likewise which lay in garrison afe Che- 
** jiarea, and afterwards fanned into an epeti 
<^ flange, the sparks of rebellion, whudi; seemed 
almost estiqguished, had be^Q commanded by 
the Ejoi^ror Qaudiusr to leave their native 
V <poiintry, and mardi into Pontus, he intending 
<Vto supply th^ place by a gwrison loore at^ 
<^ tacbed to Borne. Had this command been 
** executed, it is probable that no Jewish war 
<V would have followed, and no destruction of 
'* Jerusalem. But they sent a suppliant em- 
** bassy to Claudius and obtained permission to 
<< remain. Josephus makes on this occasion fke 
<^ following remark : * These are the persons, 
<^ who occasioned the dreadful calamities which 
<^ befel the Jews, and laid during the govern- 
*^ ment of Florus the foundation of those troubles 
<^ which afterwards broke out into an open war, 
*< on which account they were banished from 
" the province by order of Vespasian.* The 
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<< circumstance which gave birtfa to these mis- 
<«ibrtunes is so trifling in itself, that indepen- 
^dcttit of its consequences it would hardly 
** deserve to be recorded. In the narrow en- 
^^trtoce to a synagc^ue in Csesarea some 
f^p^Mdns had made an offering of birds, merely 
*? nHli a view to irritate the Jews. The insult 
<^ Excited their indignation, and occasioned the 
*^ shedding of Mood. Without this triffing acci- 
*? dent, which no huamn wisdom could have 
"foreseen even the day before it happened, it 
*• is possiMe that the prophecy of Christ would 
** never have been fulfilled^ For the Jews were 
** resolved at all events to avoid an open re. 
bellion, well knowing the greatness of their 
danger, and submitted to be oppressed by the 
" Rcnnan Governor, in the hope of laying their 
" complaints before the throne of the Emperor. 
" But, Floras, regardless of the submission and 
" intreaties of the Jews, and even of the inter- 
"cession of Berenice, designedly converted 
" this private quari'el into public hostilities, and 
^ compelled the Jewish nation to rebel against 

" its will. But, notwithstanding this open re- 
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<< bellion, a variety of circumstances occurred, 
<< which seemed to render the destruction of the 
** temple an event highly improbable ; the recall 
<^ of Vespasian into Italy when Jerusalem was 
<< in danger, and the gentle character of Titus, 
<^ who succeeded to the command of the Roman 
** army in Judaea, gave little ground to expect so 
<< dreadful a calamity. It appears, therefore, 
** from this whole detail, whose length the dig- 
*< nity of the subject will excuse, that no human 
<< wisdom during the life of Christ could have 
" foreseen the destruction of the temple, and 
<< therefore that the wisdom which uttered the 
" prophecy was divine/* 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF ST. PAUL. 



The life and writings of St Paul, afford the 
most complete and satisfactory proof of the 
truth of the Christian Religion. They are a 
strong bulwark, against which infidelity in vain 
directs its attack y whilst at the same time they 
act as a strengthening and uniting link, enabling 
us to trace clearly the connection between the 
first germ and the subsequent fuller develop- 
ment of that good seed sown by the Saviour of 
the world. As though they were intended for 
that purpose by the same wise and merciful 
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Providence who miraculously coDverted tbe 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, they meet every 
objection which the heart of unbelief could 
devise, or misapplied criticism support. 

The questions of authorship and of the per- 
sons to whom the epistles were written, are 
not left to doubt or conjecture. St. Paul, in 
the solemn character of the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, writing to his beloved converts, declares 
himself the author of the letters he sends to 
them. In his epistle to the church of Thessa- 
lonica, one of the first written, he charges them 
to read the epistle publicly in the church unto 
all the holy brethren. " • I charge you by the 
<<Lord, that this epistle be read unto all the 
** holy brethren/' The transactions to which 
the letters refer, were not carried oh in secret. 
** These things were not done in a comer.*' 
Many of the epistles are written to Christian 
communities in the most celebrated cities of 

antiquity, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippa, Thes- 



* 1 Thess. ch. r. v. 27. 
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salonica, Rome. In his first epistle to the 
church of Corinth, St. Paul severely reproves 
various disorders and irregularities which had 
crept in among them ; and appeals to miracles, 
strictly and properly so called, which he him- 
self had worked, and to miraculous gifts which 
subsisted in that veiy church j that is, which 
some of those whom he addressed, themselves 
possessed. Now, it is not credible that St* 
Paul would have made this appeal to the very 
persons before whom he declares he wwked the 
miracles, if it had not been true ; as it could 
only have procured him their scot*n and con- 
tempt. And as to his letter, they would have 
rejected that, as an insult to their . understand- 
ing. But so far from this being the case, we 
know, that his letters were constantly read and 
highly valued ; and that the Corinthians as well 
as the Galatians received the Apostle as an 
" angel of God.'* This proves the appeal was 
true. Frequently the date of an epistle is 
clearly inferred from circumstances connected 
with it, related incidentally in the epistle itself. 
But farther, St. Paul is an independent wit- 
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neas, and it is the peculiar advantage of his 
testimony, that it is detached from the evidence 
of the rest of the Apostles, and is of itself, suflS- 
cient to establish the truth of our religion* SU 
Paul declares that he received the gospel nei- 
ther from the Apostles, nor together with 
them ; " For I neither received it of man, nei- 
" ther was I taught it but by the revelation of 
" Jesus Christ.'** He declares that be saw our 
Lord Jesus Christ after his ascension. 

These epistles have also been constantly read 
in the churches to which they were addressed, 
(agreeably to the solemn charge given in the 
eai^iest of them) as well as in other Christian 
communities, through the diiferent and distant 
provinces of the Roman empire ; and their 
authenticity supported by an unbi-oken chain of 
evidence ea;tending from the first to the present 
age, as I have fully proved in a former chapter. 
But the writings themselves independently of 
all extenial evidence bear the unequivocal marka 



♦ Gal. ii. y. 12. 
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of authenticity and truth. This has been sh^wn 
beyond the possibility ol doubt in that ingeni- 
ous and original work, the <^ Horse Paulinse/' 
of Paley. That the reader may be induced to 
consult this work, or at least that he may not 
be wholly unacquainted with what has actu- 
ally been proved on this most important sub- 
ject, I shall attempt to explain its purport in 
a very short and cursory way. 

The object, then, of the " Hor» Paulinae.*' 
is to trace those marks of authenticity and truth 
existing in the thirteen epistles of St. Paul, and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which result from 
the writings themselves, from a comparison of 
their different parts : i. e. of the epistles with 
each other, and with the history. In the 
words of Paley, " The reader is at liberty to 
<* suppose these writings to have been lately 
" discovered in the library of the Escurial, and 
" to come to our hands destitute of any extrinsic 
'< or collateral evidence whatever ; and the ar- 
'*^ment offered is calculated to shew, that a 
<< comparison of the different writings would, 
*' even under these circumstances, afford good 



*f v0MDn to beKeve the per86iis and triinsacttohs 
'^tobsLve been real, the letters aufhehtfc, ani 
'^fhe aarratiye in the mam to be trae*^ 
The history contains an account of &e 
Christian charches to whom the eptstles 
were addressed, and of St; PauFs interoburse, 
with the persons to whom they are written* 
The epistles are connected with the bistm^y 
by their particularity and by numerous dre«n« 
stances wliidbi are found in them. An 'Cx* 
amination aiid comparison of theae ciiseom* 
stances^ shew that the history and tbb e^sdes 
are independent documents,* unconsulted fay 



* The following' mstancesy among many others, are giren 
by Paley. In comparing the second Epistle to the Corin. 
thians with the Acts of the Apostles, we perceive positive 
evidence that neither was borrowed from the other. Titus, 
who bears a conspicuous part in the epistle, is not mention- 
ed in the Acts at all. St. Paul's su£Perings aa enumerated 
ch. xi. V. 24. cannot be made out from his history as delivar« 
ed in the Acts ; nor would this account have been given by » 
writer, who either drew his knowledge of St. Paul from 
that history, or was careful to preserve a conformity with it. 

The Bpistle to the Galatians, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles were evidently written without any communication with 
each other. To mention one out of many reason^. "** The' 
journey into Arabia,'* mentioned in the Epistle, and omitted 
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eaeb other* Very minute artioleB cf the hMtoiy 
are oftentimes recognised in the ^istles, by 
albisions an<l references which caa neither be 
in^uted to design, nor, without a foundation in 
truth, be accounted for by accident Such allu« 
sions prove the facts and circumstances in the 
history, to be true. 

Paley also observes, ** that the more minute 
MetA oblique the coincidence, and the more 
circuitous the investigation, the more con- 
olarive the aigument deduced from it; be- 
^ eaoM the agreement which finally results is 
** thereby farther (or rather wholly) removed 
^^ from the suspicion (or even possibility) of 
contrivance, art» or design. Obvious and ex- 
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in the history, affords full proof that there existed no corres- 
pmidence between the writers. If t£e narrative in the 
Aets had been made up from the Epistle, it is impossible 
that the journey should have been passed over in silence; 
if the Epistle had been composed out of what the^author had 
read of St, PauFs history in the Acts» it is unaccountahW 
that it should have been inserted. The same holds good in 
other ^istles when compared with the history. >> 
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'< plicit agreements will ^also often occur in 
<< genuine writings, but it cannot be proved that 
>' they are peculiar to these and therefore litde 
<< stress is laid upon them/' *I may add, how- 
ever, that these broad and obvious agreements 
will almost necessarily occur in some cases; 
where, for instance, the history records certaifi 
remarkable ' and similar events which conld not 
have failed to have made a strong impression 
on the miiids of those who bore a part in the 
transactions recorded ; as a series of severe 
persecutions, attended with peculiar ^rcum- 
stances of imminent personal danger, following 
each other at particular places in quick suc- 
cession ; — in such a case, should the writer of 
the epistle have occasion to allude to the same 
events, nothing is more likely or more natural, 
than that he should mention them exactly in the 



* In the remarks which follow, I have had in Tiew oertam 
objections started by a learned and able writer, (Dr» Hales) 
to whose works I have often referred, and from whom I 
am sorry to differ, though I am compelled to do so on this 
occasion. 
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same order in which they took place ; that is, 
io the order in which they are related in the 
liiistory. Here we may expect the coincidence 
womld be exact. And this is also what we find.* 

It remains now only to produce examples of 
undesigned coincidence, but for these I must 
refer the reader to the work itself, where he 
will find them in great variety, and stated with 
the ntmost clearness. The following observa- 
tions, occuring at the close of the work we have 
been considering, are very important " St. 
•« Paul's letters furnish evidence (and what 
'< better evidence than a man's own letters can 
^ be desired) of the soundness and sobriety of 
^* his judgment. His cautwn in distinguishing 
^ between the occasional suggestions of inspira- 
" tion^ and the ordinary exercise of his natural 
^ understanding, is without example in the 
** history of human enthusiasm'^ 

Lord Lyttleton, referring to St. Paul's noble 



* Compare 2 Tim. cb. iii. v. U and Acts ch.xiii. — and xiv. 
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deacription of oharity,'^ asks, '< did ever eothu- 
** siast prefer that benevolence (which is here 
'< meant by charity) to faith and to miracles, 
** to those religious opinions which he had 
<* embraced, and to those supernatural gifts and 
graces which he imagined he had acquired ; 
nay, even to the merit of martyrdom ?"t 
But a convincing proof of the truth of St» 
Paul's history, arises from the epistles them* 
selves, without comparing them with . any docu- 
ment or narrative whatever. For they exhibit 
an earnestness, a tenderness, an energy, which 
carry the fullest conviction that they must relate 
to real circumstances. An air of seriousness^ 
and an awful sense of responsibility are appa- 
rent in every page, united frequently with an 
astonishing depth of thought, and grandeur of 
conception. Nothing counterfeit, no heated 
imagination, nothing but the realities of the 
truths he unfolds, and the powerful impression 



* 1 Cor, xiii, ▼• 1 — S. 
f Hoi» Paalin». pp. 366, 368< 
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they had madd on his mind, could prodace thesie 
^ects. 

In reading his Epistle to the Romans, abound- 
ing with traits of exquisite sensibility, and 
evincing '* a sympathetic penetration into the 
<^ retirements of the human heart ;** it is diffi- 
cult not to participate, in some degree, those 
feelings of grief and sorrow which he expresses 
when he is obliged to mention the ungrateful 
tinith, — that the Jews, his brethren, his kins- 
men, had rejected the Messiah ; and that God 
had rejected them. His heart's desire and 
prayer for Israel was, that they might be 
saved. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians, after he has 
expatiated on the exceeding greatness of the 
love of Christ, and borne along by the glorious 
subject, has given way to bursts of feeling, and 
of eloquence the most pathetic and sublime, 
touching with a master's hand ** those mysteri- 
<* ous chords to which all the social sympathies 
" of our frame- are responsive," and soaring 
into regions far beyond the reach of mortal 
sight, he descends with steady wing from this 
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immense elevatfoiir and condudes his noUe 
epistle with a luminous exposition of the duties 
and even decorums of life, and by a most 
earnest and affectionate exhortation to the ob- 
servance of them. 

** I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, be- 
•* seech you to walk worthy of the vooation 
'* wfaere\^itfa ye are called ; With all lowHnesa 
and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love : Endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
" There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye 
** are called in one hope of your calling : One 
*^ Lord, one faith, one baptism ; One God and 
«< Father of all, who is above all, and through 
«* all, and in you all."* 

He thus incontrovertibly establishes the sound- 
ness of his judgment, in impressing on his con- 
verts the important truth, that the magnificent 
prospects which he opens, and the deep myste- 
ries which he unfolds, are by no means disokieed 
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♦ Ephemns ir. t. 1— ^, See ehaptem ir. v. vk 
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to excite admiration or to^ gratify the fancy ; 
but that they may exercise a permanent infla. 
^ice on the conduct, and administer consolation 
and encouragement under the sorrows and trials 
of life. 

What, but truth, and the expectation of that 
glorious inheritance which awaited him in the 
mansions of the blessed, could have inspired 
such a passage as the following, written on the 
eve of his martyrdom ? •* • For I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good 
<^ fight» I have finished my coui*se, I have kept 

^ the faith« Henceforth there is laid up for me 
•* a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
** the righteous judge, shall give me at that day : 
*^ and not to me only, but unto all them also 
•* that love his appeai'ing."t 

♦ 2 Tim. iv. 6--8. 

t The little chronological sketch of some of the principal 
events of St. Paul's life, given at the end (Note I.) is intend- 
ed as a gaide to those only who have never compared the 
Epistles of St. Paul with the history in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The leading dates, it is presumed, are right ; with 
regard to others, a di£Perence of opinion ay exist. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE TRUTH OF. THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 



It IK observed by Ferguson in his * Principles 
of Moral and Political Science, (and the re- 
marks are particularly applicable to the presenf 
inquiry) that, ^< The evidence of Testimony is 
** so far inferior to that of perception, as ife 
brings the additional defects virhich lie open 
to doubt, with respect to the competence of 
<< the witness, his capacity of observation, or 
** his caution to avoid being himself deceived ; 






* Vol. 1 p. 85. 
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*^ his veracity, the inducements he may have to 
^* deceive, or his ability to resist them." And 
again ; *^ The circumstances that enforce the 
** credit of a witness, his known veracity, his 
** want of any temptation to depart from it, or 
" his declaration being the reverse of what his 
<< temptations would lead him to make^ as they 
" carry the evidence of testimony to its highest 
" measure^ .may amount in their effect to entire 
•* conviction^* What circumstance then, that 
the most scrupulous inquirer can desire, is there 
wanting^ to enforce the testimony of the eleven 
4p€istles to the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ ? It was impossible that they could be 
*deoeived« They had been the constant com- 
panions of our Lord, selected beforehand as in 
2M respects ccnsipetent and proper witnesses. 



* It would not be right to pass over unnoticed Hume's 
sophistical argument against miracles. For a statement, 
therefore^ of this argpument, and for an excellent refutation 
and exposure of its fallacies by James Douglas, esq., in his 
valuable work '^Errors regarding Religion," I refer the 
reader to Note (K.) 
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They bad every inducement thai worldly interest 
eould offer, to bare been sUent about the fact, 
if it had taken place, instead of proclaiming it ;. 
for the publication of it was ineWtably attended 
with the certain ruin of all their plans of 
secular advancement, as well as with imminent 
personal danger. But what was their oondiiot? 
At jfirst they were unwilling to believe the 
report of some of their own number that 
Christ was risen — not only cautious to avoid 
being deceived, but carrying their incredulity 
to a blameable excess, so as to draw upon 
themselves the reproof of our Loixl, On a 
sudden, these too cautious and timid disciples, 
who had forsaken their master in the hour of 
peril, come forward boldly, and proclaim his 
resurrection, on every occasion, undismayed 
by threats, imprisonment, and tortures. They 
are aU ready to lay down their lives in attes- 
tation of the truth of this glorious fact ; and 
many of them are numbered among the noUe 
army of martyrs. Now, it is not in the power 

« 

of man to give a greater proof of the sincerky 
of his belief, than by a voluntary martyrdom; 
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If he sujBTer for a point of dootrinei or for an 

opinion, his martyrdom unquestionably provea 

« 

the sincerity of his belief in that doctrine or 
opinion ; but not that the doctrine is true, or 
the opinion just. If a man lays . down his 
life in attestation of a fact, it proves, in the 
strongest manner, his thorough conviction of the 
truth of that fact; The martyrdom, therefore, 

» 

of the Apostles, and of the other witnesses, in 
attestation of the truth of the resurredion, 
proves their thorough conviction of the truth 
of that fact ; and as it was one, upon which 
they could not possibly have been deceived, it 
proves the truth of the resurrection. 

Is it possible to believe that eleven timid fol- 
lowers of a person who was crucified as a 
malefactor, would, in defiance of the ruling 
powers who had condemned their leader, go 
about and publish every where that, the very 
person so crucified was. risen from the dead \ 
or that they could make any converts to this 
belief, if it had not been true? Nay more, 
they not only dedare the truth of this fact, 
but proclaim that salvation is only to be ob« 
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tained by believing in tihis crucified man. This 
was unambiguously to charge the rulers among' 
their own nation with the crime of the deli- 
berate murder of an innocent and holy person. • 
And is it credible, that a few plain and humble 
men, without reputation, authority, wealth, or 
learning, should have influence, thoogb opposed 
by those who combined all these advantages, 
to gain converts to this doctrine, and to the 
truth of this fact, unless they had been sup- 
ported by the arm of the Almighty? But 
thousands of the Jews did believe them, and 
that at a time very shortly after the great event 
had taken place, when each one had ample 
opportunity of ascertaining its truth. We know 
that three thousand were converted in one day 
to the faith of this crucified and risen Saviour, 
a few days after his ascension, and only fifty^* 
two days after his crucifixion, and that at 
Jerusalem tUeff, the scene of it. 

It appears to me perfectly certain that if 
Christ had not risen from the dead, the whole 
matter would have ended, his disciples would 
have betaken themselves to their usual occupa* 
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tioDs, and we should never have heard of the 
name of Christianity. Let a pet*son only re- 
flect steadily upon the state of things then 
existing^ and he will perceive, that this mast 
inentaMy have been the case. l%en let him 
consider under what circumstances, and agaiiiM 
what an opposition the religion did spread and 
flourish — 60 as " finally to erect the triumphant 
"banner of the Cross on the rums of the 
" Capitol;**— and it will, even on' this ground, 
be impossible for him to doubt of the truth of 
the resurrection. 

To the testimony of the eleven Apostles, we 
must mid that of the five hundred brethren who 
saw our Lord after his resurrection. Neither 
must we omit the confirmation aflbrded by the 
three thousand, for it is very important, though 
not at idl of tl» same kind with that of the 
Apostles. But we have not concluded our evi- 
dence. For there yet remains the remarkable and 
unimpeachable testimony of St. Paul, who from 
being the implacable adversary and furious per- 
secutor of the Christian &ith, became its power- 
ful advocate and intrepid defender. The attes- 
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tation Of an enemy is always regarded as pecu- 
liarly favourable. The personal testimony of 
St. Paul at his conversion, — an event, which he 
has himself openly and fully related, with all its 
miraculous circumstances on two public and 
memorable occasions, before the Jewish multi- 
tude,* and before Festus and King Agrippat*-- 
corroborates in the highest degree the former 
evidence. St. Paul's allusions in his different 
letters to the circumstances of his conversion are 

r 

very numercms. In the fifteenth chapter of his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, he enumerates 
the different times at which our Lord appear- 
$df and the persons by whom he was seen aftex* 
his resurrection, and then proceeds ; *^ and last of 
<* all he was seen of me also» as of one bora out 
of due time. For I am the least of the Apos- 
tles, that am not meet to be called an Apostle^ 
because I persecuted the church of God. But 
<< by the grace ^ of God, I aov what I am ; 
<< and his grace which was bestowed upon ma 
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^^ wfts not ia yain ; but I laboared more abaa-* 
^' dantly than they all : yet not I, but the grace 
v" of God which was with roe," 

The clrouoistances of St. Paul's history no- 
ticed here, and in a former chapter, in addition 
to the witnesses just before named, viz. the 
eleven Apostles and the five hundred brethren^ 

carty the evidence of the fact of the resurrec- 
tion to the highest possible measure — so as to 
force conviction on every mind not labouring 
under disease ; whether the malady be the con- 
sequence of imbecility and inherent weakness, 
or, of the withering influence of a corrupt and 
Wicked heart on the powers of the understand- 
ing. 

An ingenious and incontrovertible argument 
for the truth of the main facts recorded of Christ, 
bas been advanced by a writer* of great ability . 
He observes, that a matter of fact, however re- 
mote, is rendered incontestable by the following 
criteria. 1. " That the matter of fact be such 



* Leslie*! fiaiy Method with the Deiits. 
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<* as men's senses, their eyes and ears may be 
<' judges of. 2. That it be done publicly. 
<< 3. That both public monuments be kept up 

<< in memory of it, and some outward actions 

** performed. 4. That such monuments and 
<* such actions or observances be instituted, and 

<* do commence from the time that the matter 
** of fact was done." Now all these criteria 
concur with regard to the most important 
facts recorded of Christ — his miracles— death 
— resurrection and ascension. The miracles 
were performed publicly and appealed to the 
senses of men. Three thousand persons were 
converted at one time to Christianity on the 
evidence of these facts, immediately after they 
had taken place, as well as on the spot where 
they had occurred. Saptism, and the LorcTs 
Supper were instituted as perpetual memorials of 
these things, at the very time in which they 
were said to have been done ; and they have 
been observed throughout the whole Christian 
world from that time until now. We may 
also remark, that upon our Liord's resurrection, 
the Sabbath was transferred in memory of that 
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event, from the last to the first day of the week. 
From that time the Sunday- has been the Sab- 
bath of the Christian church. 

There is however a distinct and peculiarly im- 
portant testimony to the truth of Christianity 

which I have not yet brought forward, having 
r^p^ryed it for the conclusion of this work. It 
}^ .fiiH^pded on the character of Christ, aj3 1'^^hibjt* 
fd ia th^ Gospels. And how is this exhibited ? 
j^tjby any formal delineation, much les^ by any 
description in the remotest degree r^sen^bling 
P^negyrip ^ but by plainly reciting his discourses 
i^ud recording his behaviour, in the various situ* 
^tions of life, under every species of trial and 
provocation, and at the hour of death. Now, 
although neither the tongue, nor the pen of men, 
nor of angels can describe in its full extent the 
glory of our Lord's character ; yet, to study it 
with the deepest attention and humility, is a 
duty incumbent on the Christian, both as it 
furnishes him with an unanswerable proof of 
the truth of his religion, which the most un- 
learned can understand ; ai^d, as it was intended 
to be that perfect model, by which he is to en- 
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deavour to regulate bis own conduct. It was 
left for us as *< an example that we should follow 
<< his steps"* But it is to confute the infidel 
and as an evidence of the truth of the whole 
dispensation, of which it is the most wonderful 
part,, that I now consider it. 

And first then, let us contemplate its spotless 
purity. He was without sin, " t holy, harm* 
'* less, undefiled."' The stain of sin affects 
more or less every individual of the human 
race, that ever did, or ever will exist. Neither 
in the lives of Prophets, nor of Apostles, much 
less in any of the heathen world, can a single 
one be found free from frailty and imperfection. 
In the life ofour Ix>rd we see manifested, in every 
instance, the utmost perfection of character, — '- 
blameless innocence, unerring wisdom. How 

wonderful is this I the more we reflect upon 

it, the more we feel astonished at this concen- 
tration of excellence in all the moral and intel* 
lectual qualities. Have we not been permitted 



* 1 Pet ii. 21 + Heb. rii. 26, 
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to catch a glimpse of the innermost part of the 
Sanctuary ? b it not the Divinity of the Re- 
deemer that shines through the veil of his human 
flesh ? Let us, however, humbly continue our 
contemplations. 

Another striking feature in our Lord's cha- 
racter was his unbounded benevolence and love 
to mankind. We trace it in his tender feeling 
for the sufferings of the distressed his kind- 
ness and mercy ever extended towards the peni- 
tent and contrite sinner— his patience and for- 
bearance under injuries and provocations. It 
was his employment, ** to heal the broken- 
** hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
*^ and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
" liberty them that are ^^ruised.'** The Gospels 
are so many histories of his works of mercy. 
" He went about doing good." But the design 
upon which he came upontbia earthly stage, — 
the redemption of a lost world ; the unparalleled 
sufferings he underwent, and the unparalleled 



• Luke iv. 18. 19. 
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fortitude he displayed in the execution *ofthisf 
mighty work, show an extent of love to man- 
kind, which words are utterly inadequate to 
express, or the human mind to grasp. The 
love of Christ passeth Jmowledge. Eternity 
alone can develop it. 

It behoves us to remark his fervent piety, 
bis entire devotion to the will of bis Heavenly 
Father. In the last awful scene of his life, and 
during his tremendous conflict with the powers 
of darkness, these and his other glorious quali- 
ties, were manifested with a transcendent 
majesty. 

Witness those memorable words in which he 
intercedes with his Father for those who were 
his murderers, ^* Father, forgive them, for they 
<< know not what they do/' Witness that most 
pathetic and impressive circumstance, exhibiting 
so strikingly bis feelings of filial piety, and of 
unalterable attachment to a faithful friend, when 
hanging in agony on the cross, he committed 
the charge of his mother to his beloved disciple. 
<* Woman, behold thy son.'' And lastly, witness 
his enduring the agony of crucifixion to the very 
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last, his drinking to the lowest dregs that cup 
of wrath, which would have crushed, a universe^ 
nor yet dismissing his spirit, till every jot and 
tittle was fulfilled, till the stupendous work of 
man's redemption was accomplished. — *' It is 
** finished— Father, into thy hands I commit my 
« spirit/' 

The heathen centurion, who had placed hiioa- 
self over against Jesus, and had watched bim 
with attention during the whole of this tremen- 
dous scene, and the soldiers who were with him 
break out into the exclamation, << Truly this was 
" the •Son of God.*' 



* The Centarion and the soldiers must anayoidaUy hare 
heard the titles, which -our Lord assamed, mentioned by 
way of mockery or accusation, especially the title '* Son of 
*< Grod." We read (Matt, xxvii. 40) that they cried out, 
*^ If thou be ike Son of God^ come down from the cross«" 
And again (v. 43.) ^' He trusted in God ; let him deliver 
*^ him now, if he will have him : for he saidy I am the Son 
*^ of Gody*' And the force of the exclamation is this, 
Truly he is that august person, '< the Son of Grod," which 
he declared himself to be. I am not aware that any com- 
mentator has put this obvious constmction on the passage. 
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'^ It is the glory of the world that he who 
^formed it, dwelt on it ; of the air,^that he 

* breathed in it ; of the sun, that it shone on 

* him ; of the sea, that he walked on it ; of the 
' elements, that they nourished him ; of the 
^ waters, that they refreshed him ; of as men 
' that he lived and died among us, yea that he 

* lived and died for us ; that he assumed our 

* flesh and blood, and carried it to the highest 

* heavens, where it shines as the eternal fOma^ 

* ment and wonder of the creation of .God. It 

* gives also a lustre to Providence : it is the 

* chief event that adorns the records of time, 

< and enlivens the history of the universe : it 
' is the glory of the various great lines of Pro- 
^ vidence, that they point at this as their 

* centre ; that they prepared the way for its 

* coming ; thai after its coming they are s)ib- 
' servient to the ends of it ; though in a way 

* indeed to us at present mysterious, and un- 

* searchable : thus we know that they either 

< fulfil the promises of the crucified Jesus, or 

* his threatenings ; and shew either the happi- 
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^^ ness of receiving him, or the misery of re- 
" jecting him.*** 

The consummate excellence of the character 
we have considered, carries in itself a splendid 
proof of the truth of Christianity. For, if it 
had not been a transcript from a true original, 
and if the words and actions ascribed to our 
Lord had not been truly so ascribed, it was not 
in the power of four plain, unlettered men, such 
as the Evangelists, to have invented them. They 
could not have drawn such an ideal or fictitious 
character. Nay, it is more than probable, that 
they did not themselves distinctly perceive the 
excellence of the character they delineated. 
The combined wisdom of Greece and Rome, 
in the brightest specimens which have been 
transmitted to us, never described a character 
at all approaching perfection ; much less that 
would beai* the slightest comparison with that 
displayed in the Grospels. Resides, the charac-i 



* Mr. Laurin's Sermon on '^ Glorying in the Cross of 
"Christ;' 
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ter is so perfectly original and peculiar, Ihe 
circumstances attending it are so completely 
new, and yet all so well sapported, that we may 
safely assert that the slightest conception of 
such a character never could have entered into 
the heart or mind of any human being what- 
iever ; no, not hardly in any of the circum- 
stances belonging to it. It would be idle to 
look to the heathen world. And with regard 
to the Jews, the bent of their minds lay quite 
in an opposite direction. They had, it is true, 
ideas and expectations of some great Deliverer 
who should arise ; of some prince who should 
found an universal monarchy ; but it was a 
conquering Messiah, not a crucified Saviour, 
that they expected. It was long before the 
Apostles themselves, had proper views of their 
Divine'Master. 

In his character we see the divine and hu- 
man nature united in one person ; we see the 
Messiah of the Jews, in whom, all the t3rpes 
are fulfilled, and the prophecies for four thou- 
sand years, terminated ; we see the authorita- 
tive teacher of the most sublime and perfect 
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system of piety and morals ; we see the Saviour, 
the Redeemer, the Mediator, and the Judge of 
the human race : — yet every part of this mys- 
terious and mighty character is sustained with 
the utmost propriety ; all the discourses and 
actions of our Lord are exactly in harmony 
with it Every circumstance is graceful. No- 
thing is strained, nothing superfluous — all is 
easy and natural, and becoming the high dignity 
of the person. 

The contemplation of our Saviour's charac- 
ter, and of the closing scene of his life, extorted 
even from the sceptic Rousseau a reluctant 
acknowledgment of his Divinity. He thus con- 
cludes the parallel which he had been drawing 
between the life and death of Socrates and that 
of Jesus. ** Yes, if the life and death of So- 
<< crates are those of a Sage, the life and death 
** of Jesus are those of a God.'* Not resting, 
however, in the bare perception of Divine per- 
fection, which extorted such a confession even 
from this notorious sceptic, I trust that some of 
my readers, will, under a deep sense of grati. 
tude for infinite obligations, be prepared to add} 
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f* This God shall be our God for ever and ever, 
<' he will be our guide unto death. Great 
>' things are they which thou hast done ; O God, 
" ivfio. is like unto Thee /" 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOTES, Ac- 



note (A.) 

The phenoinena of instinct afford clear proofs of the 
existence of a wise and designing cause. Paley has made 
some excellent observations on this subject, in the 18th 
chapter of his Natural Theology. The arguments he uses 
are convincing and decisive. Paley defines instinct to be 
" a propensity prior to experience, and independent of in- 
" struction.'* 

La Place has endeavoured to trace an analogy between 
the operations of some insects and certain chemical phe- 
nomena; — ^between chemical affinities and what he calls 
animal affinities. Upon this curious hypothesis, which I 
mention, considering it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, Stewart, who quotes the passage from La Place, 
makes the following just remarks. <' In this comparison 
" of the regular and complicated operations of certain in- 
*< sects, to the regularity of those chemical combinations 
'< which are exhibited in the phenomena of crystallization, 
<< La Place goes, perhaps, a little tother than sound phi- 
" losophy warrants, but his hypothesis of animal affinities 



it 
it 
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" is not without its ralae, as it affords a decisiire proof of 
the contempt with which he regarded that theory which 
wonld represent the ingenuity displayed in the works of 
<< some of the insect tribes, as analogous to the mechanical 
*^ arts of the human species, and as manifesting reason in 
'^ the one case no less than in the other. In whatever way 
" the fact was to be accounted for, La Place seems never 
to have suspected that the ingenuity of the contrirance 
was to be referred to the animal." Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. Vol. iii. p. 388. 
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NOTE (B.) 

The principle and law of gravity may be thus stated. 
Every particle of matter attracts every other particle of 
matter in the universe. If the distance between the parti- 
cles vary, the attraction will increase or decrease, in the 
same proportion in which the square of the distance de- 
creases pr increases. The gravity of one particle to ano- 
ther increases both in proportion to its own quantity of mat- 
ter, and to the quantity of matter in the particle to which it 
gravitates. We may also observe, that, as the attraction is 
exactly proportional to the solid contents, and not at all to 
the surfaces of bodies, it cannot possibly be the result of any 
motion originally impressed on matter, but must be caused 
by a power penetrating the inmost recesses of all substance, 
and continually exerting a force entirely different from that 
by which matter acts on matter. Now, according to Clarke,* 
" this is an evident demonstration, not only of the world's 



* Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 161. 
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^ being made &nginaUy by a supreme intelligeiit cause ; but 
^ moreover that it depends every moment on some superior 
** Being for the preservation of its frame ; and that all the 
** great motions in it, are caused by some immaterial power, 
** not having originally impressed a certain quantity of motion 
" upon matter, but perpetually and actually exerting itself 
" every moment in every part of the world, which preserv- 
*^ ing and governing power, whether it be immediately the 
** power and action of the same supreme cause that created 
^' the world, of him without wham not a sparrow falls to tKe 
'* ground^ and with whom the very hairs of our head are 
** aU numbered ; or whether it be the action of some sub- 
*< ordinate instruments appointed by Him to direct vaxi. 
** preside respectively over certain parts thereof; does either 
" way equally give us a very noble idea of Providence.'' 

Of the different hypotheses which have been proposed to 
account for the phenomena of gravitation upon mechanical 
principles, there is not one, but what has been proved to be 
iattended with insurmountable difficulties. The attempt, in 
these different theories, has been, to reduce attraction, and 
the laws by which distant bodies act upon each other, to a 
case of impulse, in order to get over the obscurity of action 
at a distance ; under the idea that we have a clearer notion 
of impulse, as the cause of motion, than we have of attrac- 
tion. But it is maintained, that the communication of mo- 
tion by impulse, is as unaccountable as any other pheno- 
menon in nature ; and, moreover, it is the opinion of the 
soundest philosophers, that motion is in no case produced 
by the actual contact of two bodies ; but that the effects, 
'which we ascribe to impulse, really arise from a repulsive 
power, extending to an indefinitely small distance round the 
ultimate atoms of matter. Connected with this subject, the 
following observations deserve attention. They are taken 
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Urom a rerj rabiabk artidey ** MeAaaMM,** in << Lwdner'* 
** CMnet CfdopcBdisr tee pages 67, 68, 69, and 6. At- 
^ traetions may be primarilf distributed into two classes; 
one eonnsting of those wbidi exist betireen tiie molecules 
or constitoent parts of bodies, and the other between bodies 
themselres. The former are sometimes called, for dis- 
tinction, ^Molecular ox atamic attractions." [Molecolar 
attraction mnst not be confounded with tiie general attrac- 
tion of Gravity, whidi all mattor exerts on all other 

matter.] 

^ The constitoent particles of bodies are of inconceivable 
** minuteness, and they are not in immediate contact, but 
'* separated from each other by int«!Sticial spaces, iHdch, 
'^ like the atoms tiiemselves, although too small to be di- 
^ rectly observed, yet are incontestiUy proved to exist by 
^' observable phenomena, from which their existence demon- 
^ stratively follows. The resistance which every body 
^ <^poses to compression, proves that a r^ulAve influence 
'' prevails between the partides, and that this repulsion is 
*^ the cause which keeps the atoms separate, and maintains 

^^ the intersticial space just mentioned. The space around 

^ each atom of a body, through which this repulsive infln- 
«< ence extends, is generally limited, and immediately beyond 
^ it, a force of the opposite kind is manifested, via. attrac- 

M ^011 \i ig by virtue of this attraction that solid bodies 

** maintain th^r figure, and that their parts are not separated 
^ and scattered like those of fluids^ merely by their own 



* ^ The word wuAeeule is often used to signify component parts of 
** s body, so small as to eacape sensible ofaservatini, but not u ltim a te 
^ atoni% each molecule bdng supposed to be finrmed of serenl atoni% 
"' arranged according to some determinate figure.** 
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^ weight. This fbrce is called the attraction of cohesion 
*' It is from the influence of this force, and that of the 

^ repulsion, whose sphere of action is still closer to the 
'^ component atoms, that all the varieties of form which we 
^ denominate hard, soft, tough, brittle, ductile, pliant, &c. 
'* arise." 



NOTE (C.) 

^' If we consult our natural sentiments, we are apt to fear, 
*' lest before the holiness of Crod, vice should appear to be 
'' more worthy of punishment than the weakness and im- 
^' perfection of human, virtue can ever seem to be of re- 
'* ward. Man, when about to appear before a Being of 
*' infinite perfection, can fed but little confidence in his own 
'' merit, or in the imperfect propriety of bis own conduct. 
^' In the presence of his fellow-creatures, he may often 
*^ justly elevate himself, and may often have reason to think 
^* highly of his own character and conduct compared to the 
<' still greater imperfection of theirs. But the case is quite 
^ different when about to appear before his infinite Creator. 
'* To such a Being, he can scarce imagine, that his littleness 
'' and weakness should «ver seem to be the proper object, 
*' either of esteem or of reward. But lie can easily con- 
*< ceive, how the numberless violations of dotyi of which 
^' he has been guilty, should render him the proper object 
*' of aversion and punishment ; neither can he see any reason 
*^ why the divine indignathiNi should not be let loose widiottt 
*' any restraint, upon so vile an insect, as he is sensible that 
^ he himself must appear to be. If he would still hope for 
^^ happiness^ he is conscious that he cannot demand it .from 
^* the justice, but that he must entreat it from the mercy of 

Q 
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** Ood. Repentance^ iMirrow, humiliation, contrition at tbe 
'^ thought of his past conduct, are, upon this aceoant, the 
'' sentiments which 'become him, and seem to be the only 
'* means which he has left for appeasing that wrath which, 
^' he knows, he has jnstly proroked. He even distrusts the 
*^ efficacy of all these, and ' naturally fears, lest the wisdom 
** of God should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed 
'' upon to spare the crime, by the most importunate lamen- 
^* tations of the criminal. Some other hUercessUm^ tame 
other sacrifice^ 9ome other atonement^ he imagines, must he 
made for him, beyond what he himself is capable of 
** making, before the purity of the divine justice can be re- 
'^ conciled to his manifold offences. The doctrines of revc" 
** lotion coincide, in every respect, with those original antid* 
^ potions of nature ; and, as they teach us how little we 
" can depend upon the imperfection of our own virtue, so 
^^ they show us, at the same time, that the most powerful 
^^ intercession has been made, and that the most dreadful 
^ atonement has been paid for our manifold transgressions 
** and iniquities." Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments* 
1759. P. 204 et. seq. 

In subsequent editions of this work, the passage now 
quoted, was omitted. — The author probably thought he was 
approaching too nearly the confines oi theological discussion. 
That it expressed his real sentiments there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. 



NOTE (D.) 

The value and importance of a manuscript, or the pro- 
bability that it is correct, that is, an accurate copy of the 
original, greatly depends on its antiquity ; on the antiquity 
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either of the manuscript itself, or of the one from which it 
was taken. As copies multiplied, errors would occur in 
transcribing. 

The ages of different manuscripts may be ascertained 
either by testimony or internal marks. The most satisfac- 
tory and certain persuasion of the antiquity of a manuscript, 
will be deriFed from an examination of the various internal 
marks belonging to it ; — such as, the form of the letters, 
and a comparison of them with inscriptions, the date of 
which is known ; — ^the want of accents, marks of aspiration 
and intervals, &c, ; and by these means, though the exact 
ag^ of a manuscript cannot always be ascertained, yet certain 
limits to its age may be defined with precision. We know^ 
for instance, that the Greek characters during the first six 
centuries, underwent little variation ; and that in the eighth 
century the Greek uncial characters degenerated from the 
square and round form, which is seen in the ancient manu«> 
scripts, to an oblong shape. 

Jerom in the fourth century added the comma and colon 
to the Latin version, and they were then inserted in the 
more ancient manuscripts. Euthalius, a deacon of Alexan- 
dria, divided the New Testament into lines (sixo*)* ^"^ ^^^ 
Acts and Epistles into those chapters which are commonly 
found in the Greek manuscripts ; which division, however, 
had already been made by some other person in the year 
396. Accents were not introduced generally into manu- 



* " Id est, ita ut singulse lineese singulas sententias a^solverent, 
*' e&que distinctione lectores scire possen^ quae continuo spiritu le- 
^' gerent, et ubi paulum intermitterent.'* AVetstein. 

''Haecveroscriptiorfxvjfa/^dueta quae item per xu\ai et x©/uifi,acTji 
« facto dicitur." Montfaucon Pal. p. 30. 

Q 2 
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icriptfl of the Greek Tesfament before the seFonth century; 
and the Greek note of interrogation was made nse of Iq 
the nii^. 

These manuscripts are written either on parchment or 
Tellnm, or paper. Eight leaves joined tog^her formed a 
quatemioy six leaves a temio ; and in this way the maan- 
soripts were divided* The leaves also were marked with 
lines upon which they wrote. The letters are. either uncial 
(t. e. capital) or smalL The nncial letters are either plain 
with straight strokes, such as are seen on the ancient mona* 
ments of Greece ; or they are thicker, uneven, and orna- 
mented. The first sort of letter prevailed till the sixth 
century, to which I before alluded; the second sort are 
referred to the eighth or ninth. The small letters belong 
to manuscripts of a late age. In the old manuscripts the 
mode of spelling some words is different from the present, 
and abbreviations are used ; but few only, and these such as 
are plainly and easily read. In the ninth century, abbrevi- 
ations became much more numerous, perplexed and compli- 
cated, so as to prove a fertile source of mistake. About 
the tenth and following century, contractions, or rather 
cyphers of the most curious and perplexing kind* were 
introduced. 

The words are written without any separation* The 
three or four first lines at the beginning of a new book are 
written in vermillion ; the division into two kinds of chap- 
ters generally prevails ; the longer sort of chapters being 
called in Greeek nrXot, and in Latin breves ; and the table 
of the contents of each breviSf which was prefixed to the 
copies of the New Testament, breviarium; the shorter. 



* See Montfaucon's Faleeographia, p. 342, 349. 
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K%^»kxi*, eapUulay and the list of them was called capitfjUaiio. 
This method of dividing is very ancient. Formerly there 
were many of these divisions, though none of them were 
received by the Church in general. Eosebius regulated his 
Canons, representing a harmony of the four Gospels, by that 
division, which was then most generally approved. Ammo« 
nins, who Hved at Alexandria in the third century, is said to 
have been the author of this division, with respect to the 
capUula, Tatian with respect to the breves. The division 
into our modem chapters is of much later date. 



NOTE (E.) 

Woide maintains by good arguments that the Codex 
Alexandrinus was written in Egypt. ^' In ^gypto scriptum 
^' fuisse, etiam orthographia libri manifest^ evincit ; et creber 
*^ ejus cum codicibus ^gyptiacis consensus ; et canones 
** Eusebii in ecclesi^ Alexandrine recepti ; et canones diumi 
*^ et nocturni, in monasteriis iQgypti adraissi id etiam con- 
" firmant " — The same critic afterwards observes, " E pro- 
** nuntiatione ^gyptica vitia orthographise derivanda esse 
*' existimo." With regard to the antiquity of this Codex, 
Woide concludes as follows ; ** S* itaque lectores et formas 
** literarum codicis nostri, dementis Romani epistolas et 
*' Psalmos Solomonis, Euthalii sectiones et r^iaaym quae 
" desunt, si coetera arguraenta sumniam ejus antiquitatem 
** confirmantia, consideratissime perpenderent ; omnia con* 
** spirare videbunt ut Codicem Alexandrinum intra medium 
*^ et Jinem secuU quarti scriptum esse ipsis persuadeant." 
Preface to the fac-simile of the Cod. Alexandrinus. 
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NOTE (F.) 

AfAiivj '' tmly, 80 be iV' ^wiiXmaf ** praiie the Lord"-arcf 
Hebrew words ; t*Mu.ft.mfat ^ riches "— *Ai«^a»aid4, '< Our Lord 
<* Cometh/' are Syriac words. 

As examples of Greek words used in senses which they 
nerer occur in the writings of prophane authors, we may 
note ■ t he various meanings of the word o-af $, which la 
used not only to signify ^/^A ; but, for the whole body con- 
sidered as animated ; sometimes for a human being or per- 
son ; sometimes for a person's kindred, collectively consi- 
dered ; sometimes for the seat of appetite ; or, for any prin-' 
ciple of vice, &c, m t he peculiar signification of '^ua for 
thing* 

The writers of the New Testament supply the place of 
several particles with the single conjunction ««</, which they 
repeat as often as the Hebrew writers their Van preefixum. 

We have an instance of a Syriac construction in the 
passage, o^is ofAoXoyricei if c^o<. Mat. X. 3. also Luke xii. S^ 
The preposition ly answers to the Syriac prefix Beth. Verba 
Gonfitendi et abnegandi construuntur cum Beth. See the 
Syriac Grammar of Michaelis, p. 327. 

It has been observed that some of the Evangelists abound 
more with one sort of Hebraism, and others with another. 
In the three first Gospels an incident is frequently introduced 
with the phrase,* aeti iytviro, (rendered in the common ver^ 



^ In Joanne idte |)le<masintis non observatun Lucas pro xa« 
iyturo nonnumquam habet tysttro h, quod Vorstius pauUcK 
tXXntitKUTi^w r>uam pruis Hat tymfo judiceta Glassii Philol^ 
Bacr^ p. 33d« 
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sion) " and it came to pass ;'* which answei^ to the frequent 
nse in the Old Testament of '^H'^V In the same manner, 
xatt «r«/, is used answering to the Hebrew ^I^^^♦ Acts ii. 6. 
Kat ETCH tv tacis sa^acrais 'tixs^ats, and again V. 21. The ex- 
pression, *o h airox^t^eis emi, which occurs SO frequently in 
the New Testament, exactly answers to the Hebrew phrase 
*l/Pi<''T Tl^'^l* See the Author's Elements of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, p. 190 ; Glassii Philologia Sacra. Ed. Dathe p. 335. 

A Hebrew idiom, very frequent with St. John, is the 
repetition or introduction of the personal pronoun in cases 
where it is perfectly redundant. Thus, E(p' 'oj» ay i^s to 

wvet/fuat lK,a,taiKiiQi kAi /xewv s-tt* aoron ; literally, " Ou whom- 

<^ soever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining 
upon him ch. i., v. 33 ; and again, v. 27, 'Ov tyco ax «/x< actios 

*tta X'/a-u avra rov *//xa»Ta m 'tmo^yifjiMros* Here both the pro- 
nouns *ov and acvTH are employed in relation to the same per- 
son. See Mark vii. 25, and for various examples of this, 
and other Hebraisms, consult the Syntax of the Hebrew 
Grammar before referred to. Glassii Philologia Sacra. £d. 
Dathe. 



NOTE (G.) 

'^ Mihi quidem omnibus aliis praeferenda videtur (habeo in 
'^ CO consentientem Doctissimum Esaise interpretem Vitrin" 
^^gam) Ludov. Cappelli explicatio, qvam in Commentario suo 
'^ prsestantissimo ad hoc Esaise caput dedit (legitur inOperi- 
" bus ejus philol. et criticis). Ex sentenia igitur Capelli de 
'* statu morbis Christi ej usque circumstantiis sermo est, et 
*' verba textus ita sunt vertenda. Destinatum quidem ei 
** erat septdcrum cum impHs, sed in morte sua divitibus similis 
*^Juil. Versio heec tarn plana est et facilis, ut cuique fer^ lin. 



am 
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it 



gH» Hebraicae et hiatorue mortis Christi non jHroniu ini' 
perito ejus probatioet explicatio ia mentem renire debeat» 
** qnod certuwimam est bons interpretatioois criteriam* 
" See the whole of Dathe's note, Glassii Philologia." VoL 
1. p. 180. 



NOTE (HO 

In Arabic the word 3K ^^ Father," wh^n in isonsfjraction 
with another noon, is frequently used in the sense of ./' pos- 
** sessed o^" " endowed with.'' See Richardson> Ajaino 
Gcammar, p« 36 ; and for rariovs examples consult Golina 
and Castell. In die excellent Hebrew Lexicon of Cocoeins, 
Ed. 8c1iiiUia» an interpretation of this passage, somsrwhat 
similar to that for which I contend, is giren. n[Jf**^^K 
'< Father of etemity," both as <* being himself neeeaarify 
^* eternal, and as haying the power of bestowing it on 
** others." In the Hebrew, the word *^ Father" is used in 
the sense of *^ first author" or ^< origin" of any thing. But 
whether we render the Hebrew words, by ** The everlasting 
^< Father," with the common translation ; or, " The Father 
*^ of the ererlasting age," with Bishop Lowtb ; or, << Father 
« of the Future (Age)," with Dr. Hales ; or *« The Ever- 
'' lasting," as I have ventured to suggest ; (thinking that 
this rendering is plain and natural, is free from ambiguity, 
and obviates various objections ;) — ^it is evidently, a title 
denoting the highest dignity ; an attribute, which can only 
be applied to Him " whose goings forth are from everlast- 
ing ;*' to Him whom the prophet has before called ** The 
" Mighty God." 
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NOTE (I.) 

Chronological sketch of some of the principal erents in 
St. Paul's Life. 



' ' Patt! present at the Martyrdom of Stephen. A.D. 34. 
"(This year 34 closes the latter half of the single week of 
^Daniers seventy weeks, the single week beginning A.D* 28 
' in the midst of which A.D. 31. our Lord was cnieified.) 

Conversion of Paul. A.D. 35. 
Paul retires to Arabia for three years ; retnras to Da* 
: masGUs. A.D. 38. 

Paul visits Jerusalem, where he stays fifiteen days, he i^ 
sent to Cfesarea, thence to Tiffsus. 

Acts vii., viii., is:. 



Paul returns from Tarsus with Barnabas to Antioch. 
A.D. 43. 

Paul and Barnabas sent to Jerusalem with con- '\ 
tribution. Famine in Judwa. Death of Horod. r A.D. 44. 
Paul returns to Antioch. ^ 

Acts xi. xii. 



Paul and Barnabas specially appointed to^ 
preach to the Gentiles. j ^'^' ^' 

They travel to Seleucia — thence to Cyprus — ^to Perga 
(Mark goes) — ^to Antioch in Pisidia — ^to Iconium — ^to Lys- 
tra (Paul stoned)— to Derbe and back again to Lystra — to 
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Iconianu— to Antiodi— to Perga — Attalia — ^to Antioch- 
which ends the first apostolical jowmey. A.D. 47. 

Acts xiiL, xiy. 



Paul and Barnabas deputed to consult the \ 
Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. First council > A.D. 49^ 
at Jerusalem. } 

Paul and Barnabas part. 
Acts xv. 



Pad, (accompanied by Silas), commences hisl ^ p 5,, 
second Apostolic journey. 3 

They travel through Syria — Ciiicia— «to Lystra, find 
Timothy — ^to Derbe — Phryg^a— Gralatia — ^to Troas, joined 
by Luke — ^into Europe — to Neapolis — ^to Philippi (where 
Paul was beaten and rescued from prison by an angel)—- 
to Amphipolis — ^to Apollonia — ^to Thessalonica — to Berea 
^— to Athens — ^to Corinth A.D. 51. Paul stays at Corinth 
one year and six months ; writes from thence Epistles to 
Thessalonians and Galatians; is brought before Grallio— ^ 
thence to Cenchrea — ^touches at Ephesus — attends the Feast, 
at Jerusalem A.D. 53 — ^returns to Antioch — which ends 
second Apostolic journey A.D. 54. 

Acts xvi., xvii., xriii. to t. 23. 

Paul sets out upon his third Apostolic journey A»D. 55. 

He travels through Galatia — Phrygia — to Ephesus— « 
stays at Ephesus nearly three. years^ writes from thence kis 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ; disturbance caused by the 
Worshippers of Diana— to Macedonia, from thence writes 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians — to Corinth, writes 
Epistle to the Romans. A.D* 58 — to Macedonia — ^to Phi- 
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lippi — ^to T roas — ^to Miletus — &rewell gpeech to the Elders 
of the Church at Ephesus— to Tyre — to Cffisarea — to Jeru- 
salem A.D. 59. End of ihirdt Apostolical journey. 
Acts xviii. v. 23, xix., xx., xxi. to v. 18. 



Paul at this visit brings contributions from 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia to the poor 
of the church of Jerusalem — addresses the Jew- 
ish multitude, declares his conversion. 

Paul defends himself before Felix in reply to 
Tertullus. 

Paul confined two years at Cflesarea. 
Acts xxi., xxii., xxiii«, xxiv. 



A.D. 59 



Paul pleads his cause before Festus and Kingl i. j. ^| 
Agrippa — sent prisoner to Rome i 

Acts XXV., XX vi., xxvii«, xxviii. 



Imprisonment at Rome for two years — writes from thence 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
Philippians. The History in the Acts reaches to this. 

Paul liberated A.D. 63. 

His travels now not equally certain with the preceding, 

Paul sails to Crete — into Asia — ^to Ephesus — to Mace-* 
donia — to Nicopolis — Writes from thence his First Epistle 
to Timothy, and to Titus — ^returns to Rome A.D. 64. 

Second imprisonment at Rome — ^Writes Second Epistle to 
Timothy. Martyrdom of St. Paul A.D. 65. 
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NOTE (K.) 

" A miraele^ according to Hume, is a Tiolation of Ibelawfi 
*< of natare, bnt according to Home's inner doctrine, there 
^^ is no external world, and natnre- can have no existence, 
'' and that which has no existence can have no laws* What 
'< are called miracles most be merely interraptions in the 
** usoal order of our ideas ; all miracles, according to Haaie» 
** mnst be merely snbjectire, seeing there is no objectiye or 
^< external world* To prove that there can be no miracles^ 
'^ is merely to prove that no miracles can be believed, sinoe, 
'^ by Home's exdosion, all truth is subjective, or relates 
*^ merely to the ordor of ideas themselves* But the belief 
*^ in miracles is imj^ed in the argument against them, and 
<< tiberefore that aigament is suicidal, and carries its own 
'^ refntadon along with it. 

^' But, independent of the redudio ad absurdum whidi 
<' Hume's own philosophy, affords against his fiivonrite ar* 
*' gument, and which is undermined by the very system 
^< from which it springs, it may be observed that it eontains 
'' within itsdf a complication of blunders, more numerous, 
*< periiaps, than ever were crowded into the same brief 
^ space* The argument of Hume against miracles u as 
^ follows* A miracle is a violation of the laws c^ nature, 
" but we learn from experience that the laws of nature are 
*^ never violated* Our only acoounts of miracles depend 
*^ upon testimony, and our belief in testimony itself depends 
*^ upon experience. Bnt experience sliows that testimony 
<' is sometimes true and sometimes ialse, therefore we have 
** only a variable experience in favour of testimony* But 
^* we have a uniform experience in favour of the uninter. 
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'* rupted course of nature. Therefore, as on the side of 
'^ miracles, there is but a variable experience, and on the 
** side of no miracles a uniform experience, it is clear that 
^* the lower degree of evideoce must yield to the higher 
** degree, and therefore no testimony can prove a miracle 
**to be true. 

^ Every one who has attacked this sophistry has pointed 
^^ out a new flaw in it, and they are scarcely yet exhausted. 
<<>^fey showed that it was necessaiy to demonstrate that 
** theiv irks no God, previously to demonstrating that tltio^ 
^' could be no mii-acles. 

** Campbell showed that so far firom belief in testhAony 
^ being founded on experience alone, that it was diffidence 
^ in testimony that we acquii-e by experience. Otlbers haVe 
'^pointed out the sophism in the double use of the word 
*^ experience, and the confusing of the experience Of a par- 
** ticular individual with the tmiversal experic^nee of nan- 
** kind ; for to assert that mii*acle8 are contrary to experience 
<Mn the last sense is most pitifully to beg the question. 
Othei*s have observed upon the complete misapprehen- 
sion of the argument of Tillotson, and upon the sophism 
^in t^e use of the word *^ conti*ary," for ait it is a begging 
** of the question to «ay that miineles are coniamry to the 
^^ experience of mankind, so it is a sophism to say that they 
** are contrary to the experience of Mr. Hume himsdtf, nn- 
^* less he had been personally present at the time and place, 
*^ when and where all the miracles recorded in the Bible 
^* are s^ to have been wrought, from the days of Moses 
^ to the time of our Saviour. Our experience, ao far from 
*^ being contrary to miracles, is decidedly in favour of them. 
^' Both our reason and our experience are altogether in 
" fiivour of the veracity of testimony, where there is no 
^< motive to deceive, and no possibility of being deceived. 
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^* Sach was the case with the Apostles. Their personal 
** experience, and that of many others, is inTincibly in 
** favour of miracles. There is no experience, no, not even 
'^ of a single indiyidoal, against miracles. No one was ever 
" placed in the situation where miracles might be reasonably 
expected, to whom miracles were not Yonchsafed. Thus, 
so far from miracles being contrary to experience, the 
*' whole range of the experience we possess is altogether, 
*^ and without one solitary exception, in favour of miracles. 

^' But to take entirely new ground, miracles, philosophi- 
^' cally speaking, are not violations of the laws of nature. 
" The mirades of the Bible, which are the only true mirades, 
^' so far from being violations of nature, are as natural aa 
^^ the lifting np a stone from the ground, or impelling a 
*^ vessel along the waves by the stroke of an oar. None 
" would call it a violation of the laws of nature when human 
** agents set a body in motion which was previously at rest, 
** and which would have remained at rest without their in- 
^* terference ; still less can it be called a violation of the 
" laws of nature when the Divine Agent, who is the law- 
** giver of nature, impresses an additional force upon creation 
*^ and g^ves a new direction to its movements. But it would 
'^ be endless to go over all the variety of mistakes which 
** are involved in the sophistry against miracles, and to 
** point out the many vulgar and unphilosophical notions 
** which are implied in Hume's reasonings, both concerning 
^ * nature,' and her * inviolable laws.' " Errors regarding 
Religion, by James Douglas, Esq., p. 231 — ^235. 



ADDENDUM. 



Page 32, " Occasional Causes of Malebranche/'* 



* Malebranche maintained that the Deity was the efficient and im« 
mediate cause of every effect in the universe — that what are com- 
monly called second causes have no existence — and that the causes 
which it is the aim of philosophy to investigate are only Occasional 
causes. It was also a part of his doctrine, that the communication 
between body and mind was carried on by the immediate and inces- 
sant agency of the Deity. Leibnitz, as well as Malebranche, clearly 
perceiving the impossibility of tracing the mode in which mind acts 
on body or body on mind, concluded (rashly) that the connection or 
union which seems to exist between them is not real but apparent. 
Hence his system of Pre-established Harmony, — according to which 
" the human mind and human body are two independent but con- 
" stantly correspondent machines ; — adjusted to each other like two 
'^ unconnected clocks, so constructed, that, at the same instant, the 
<< one should point the hour, and the other strike it." 



THE END. 



PaiNT£0 BY H. E. CARRINGTON, 
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